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Norma shall make me divulge the name of the street | 


which contains Mr. Claus’s City premises, because even my 
innocent, unassuming presence inspired some uneasiness, 
inasmuch as the genial proprietor threatened to retire from 
pleasure and take to business at once should there be any 


repetition of the visit. And that, surely, would be in the | 


nature of a national catastrophe. 

So I simply state that it was about midnight when, after 
innumerable inquiries, I ran him to his lair. To my surprise 
the spacious office was on the top floor of a high building, 


and on the wall outside hung a large card with the following | 


inscription :— 
No Mortats ALLOweD 
Hours or Prrasure, 12 to 12 

No Admittance After December Ist ! 

S. Cavs. 
Daringly I pushed open the door, and discovered imme- 
diately, let me say, that it is quite a mistake to depict Mr. 
Claus as a white-bearded, patriarchal, market-gardener 


kind of gentleman, bent and laden with a big sack of toys. | 
He was busy at the telephone when I entered, with his back | 


towards me, and he held up his hand for silence. 

“Yes?” he said. “Are you there ? 1372 Snow 
Hill, that’s right. Six Muriels ? One 
Dorothy Right and two Johnnies, engine 
preferred very well; steam or clockwork ? 

All serene Brrp!” 

He rang off, and turned to me; I started, for he seemed 
just the City man humorised, if I may coin a word, and 
refined to the last degree—alert, rubicund, clean-shaven, 
round-faced, and very jovial. I bowed, and proffered my 
card. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, glancing at it, “ you are a fairy ? ” 

“N—no, I don’t think so,” I stammered, rather taken 
aback. “ At least, if so, they never told me.” 

He shook his head as solemnly as he could, and touched 
an electric bell-push. 

“‘ Personal application by mortals is en-tire-ly against the 
rules,” he observed. ‘“ What are your credentials ? ” 

“Tm an optimist,” I said, anxiously. 

“Very good,” he nodded, breaking into a chuckle. 

“ And a journalist.” 

“Very bad.” He tried to frown, and failed. 

“ And—and—and I’m in love,” I cried, desperately. 


There’s no precedent on our visitors’ list, but you may stay 
for a little while; if it occurs again, however, I'll close the 
warehouse.” As he u‘tered this awful threat, with the 


broadest of smiles, a tiny youngster entered, wearing a 
remarkably ill-fitting coat ; he carried a quill pen behind 
each ear, and had the merriest face I have ever seen. 


INTERVIEW WITH SANTA CLAUS | 


| polish off another order—from our West End branch.” 





| Thanks. 
| Oh! 

| Tut-tut, bless her heart! 
“WHat a combination! ” he gasped. “ That setiles it. | 


“ Excuse me a moment,” exclaimed Mr. Claus, “ while I 
The 
desk-telephone was buzzing, and he lifted the receiver to 
his ear. 

“ Doll, did you say ? 
you bump it ? 
sawdust 


. One that squeaks when 
Right ! Pretty dress, and 
strictly barred—very good.” From a big box 
labelled “Maudie ” he took a package, and gave it to the 
attendant, who vanished, his eyes glistening. 

* Wouldn’t think he was a fairy, would you, eh ?” 

‘“ No—7s he P” Lasked, excitedly. 

“Yes. Notice his coat? Awful fit ?” 

“ Awful,” I agreed. Mr. Claus came close to me confi- 
dentially, poked me in the ribs, and grew purple with sup- 


pressed amusement. 


“ Wings,” he whispered. 


“Ah!” I answered, profoundly, as if I understood all 
about it now. “That’s just it.” 


“Yes. We can’t clip ’em, of course, and they do bulge 
out the coats fearfully. Our one trouble. Handy for quill 
pens, though. We have to put black coats on them, you 
see, in view of—h’m—er—possible intruders—no offence. 
You seem surprised ?” 


“You see, I had pictured you so differently,” I replied. 
“We alwaysusedto .. .” 

“To give me frosty whiskers and a funny hat, eh ? 
Thought the big bag, broom and chimney-pot idea was still 
running, did you?” He simply exploded with laughter. 
‘““My dear sir—a hundred years ago—what? No—no; we 
move with the times: in fact, I may say we are a good deal 
in advance of the times in some respects. We have branches 
in every town, and since you have succeeded in storming the 
immortals I'll reward your enterprise by explaining a little 
of the way it’s done. You see, all round this room are 
stacks of boxes labelled with every name you can think of. 
By my unique system of averages, elaborated after years 


| of study, I discovered that the name generally fits the toy. 
| For instance, nearly all Muriels are fond of dolls; Jimmies 


and Arthurs, as a rule, simply dote on engines and wheely 
things ; Mabels have a taste for picture-books; Bobs and 
Jacks prefer sea-stories; and soon. Of course there are 
exceptions, which we try to suit. Excuse me.” The 
telephone was ringing again. / 

“Buncie? No such name. Spell it, please. 

Blue eyes? Ah! 
. Lovely as a dream? 


Golden hair ? 

Wants to kiss me ? 

Special order ‘ 

All right!” He signalled again, and the fairy scam- 
pered in. 

“Special order, No. 4 department; name Buncie; age 
three; disposition ab-so-lutely sweet; blue eyes, golden 
hair, and wants to kiss the chief ; no wings, yet. Something 
jolly, and to be submitted to headquarters before despatch- 
ing.” The sprite spun off, laughing. ‘“ And that’s how we 
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do it, you see,” remarked Mr. Claus, genially. “Like the 
style ?” 

“Ripping,” I said. “Simply ripping. But what about 
the Grown-up department ?” 

“ Ah, yes; I forgot.” He looked at me acutely. ‘“‘ What's 
her name ?” 

I blushed. 

“ Er--the idea is that I am interviewing you, Mr. Claus, 
not the other way about. At least, that’s what my paper 
sent me for: to obtain your opinions on things in general 
and stockings in particular.” I congratulated myself on a 
smart switching-off of the subject. 

“ Stockings—yes. We've been stocking a good many 
novelties this season—aeroplanes, for instance ; but at present 
we're so busy getting rid of things that our stocking is—so 
to put it—hung up.” 

“ Business shows no signs of falling off 

“Dear me, no. There are always the children, you see, 
to take care of that; and every now and then one of you 
mortals who is half a fairy blossoms out and gives a big 
impulse to trade. My great friend Lewis Carroll, for 
instance - Christmas Carol we used to call him—he was a 
specialist ; you've heard of him? Fine fellow ; fine fellow ; 
we had to work overtime for months after he wrote ‘ Alice.’ 
Then there are the lovers. Love is a funny thing.” 

“Ah!” I sighed, nervously. 

“Yes. As long as lovers consider a little withered flower 
& precious possession and carry Her Photograph in their 
pocket-books, we shall not shut up shop. But, as a matter 
of fact, from about the lst of December nearly everybody 
supports us. We do have times!” 

“ But what do you do,” I pursued, “all the rest of the 
year?” 

“Retire to Looking-glass Land,” replied the old gentle- 
man, with something very like a wink, rubbing his hands 
with sheer irrepressible glee. 

“Where Alice is ?” 

“ That’s it. Mr. Carroll discovered it; wrote a book about 
it. That’s where we all go. As to what we do—there’s 
plenty. Delete the grown-ups first. When a boy has his 
premier pair of trousers and a girl puts her hair up they are 
blue-pencilled, to use a trade term.” 

“ T’ve heard of the expression,” I murmured. 

“Dear me! Then we have to check orders, look up the 
new arrivals, and enter their good points in our books 
Eh? No, we never make any memorandum of their bad 
points.” 

“Take too long ?” I suggested. 

“Now, now, don’t be cynical. Where was I? Oh, yes, 
and we note any errors in last year’s consignments; naturally 
we find a slight mistake now and then, but we’ve never done 
much damage as far as I know.” 

“But how on earth do the packages get to the correct 
people ?” 

‘“‘Kasy enough! You mortals are so puzzled over things 
that are as clear as moonlight to the fairies. We possess an 
enormous staff, and you must remember three things— 
firstly, every mortal that loves boys and girls is in our 
employ, whether he or she knows it or not; secondly, we 
have a special service fairy at every toyshop, whose pleasure 
it is (you would say ‘ business,’ but we never use the word) 
to direct each article sold to its proper owner ; thirdly, our 
system of private reports is pretty well perfect. Why, you 
swank no end about your new ‘ wireless telegraphy ’—bless 
your unsophisticated souls, I’ve had it in constant use for 
years and years, and forty things besides that you never 
heard of!” 

“And the salary of these mortal assistants of yours, Mr. 
Claus ?” I inquired, as I rose to depart. 

“Ts children’s kisses, laughter, and hearts for ever 
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young,” the old boy answered gaily. ‘ You go and do a bit 
of shopping to-morrow—you'll soon see. Dear me, the 
telephone again ; we’re getting quite busy. Good-bye, good- 
bye, and a Merry Christmas to you! You should see us on 
Christmas Eve!” And as I closed the door his voice rang 
cheerily from the office : 

“Katie? Yes . . . Horace one Mary 
two more Muriels—extraordinary run on Muriels “— 
another kiss for the chief? Wrap it up, cardboard box, 
marked ‘ Fragile ’—what ? Oh, you want the Kiss Exchange. 

Allright! Brrp!” . 

And I wondered no more at the exceeding acuteness of 
the man in the shop when on the next day he showed me 
precisely the doll and the identical engine that two small 
chums of mine would shout to behold. For, having been by 
favour up in the head office, I knew of the myrmidon of 
merry Mr. Santa Claus, who invisibly, smilingly, guided his 
hand. 





A BOMB IN CHENISTON GARDENS; 


A TALE 
By Cosmo HAmILToNn 


Because the thing has happened before and will happen over 
and over again it does not follow that it was not a very vital 
thing to the Everard Hatchetts. It is perfectly true that 
Hatchett’s brothers and Emily Hatchett’s sisters, who were 
dragged into the business, considered that it was nothing to 
make a fuss about—-all very easy to put right; but then they 
belong to that large, unimaginative set which cannot ever 
see anything to make a fuss about in other people’s affairs — 
which invariably offers sympathy in the form of triumphant 
comparison and shows irritability if comfort and renewed 
optimism do not immediately follow upon it. They are the 
sort of people who, when told that a charming woman has 
been run over by a motor-omnibus and rendered a cripple 
for life, say “Ah, yes, well, didn’t you see in the paper that 
seven hundred and sixty-nine women—charming women— 
were run over by motor-omnibuses last year in London 
alone?” There is never any comfort in statistics, and the 
husband and children of the dear woman who has been run 
over cannot somehow find anything to mitigate their grief 
in the fact that many hundred other dear women have 
suffered a similar accident. 

Everard Hatchett, the novelist, had made the thing the 
centre of a story more than once, and had come across it in 
the novels of his pen-brothers again and again. Emily 
Hatchett, enthusiastic playgoer, had watched the thing 
from the dress-circle of several theatres through wet lashes. 
She always enjoyed a play which stirred her to tears. But 
when these two admirable people came face to face with it 
in their own delightful house they entirely forgot the stale- 
ness of the thing and regarded it as something terribly new 
and tragic. It came as an immense surprise. It startled 
them both as though it were a bomb—as indeed it was. 
And yet the whole thing was obvious to the small, neat, 
observant person who came daily to the Hatchetts’ house and 
performed with great accuracy upon the typewriter in the 
room which might have been the nursery. Born with a 
rather painfully keen sense of the ludicrous, and driven by 
poverty into cynicism, Miss Dorothy Platts took a certain 
subtle and perhaps rather nasty joy in reading Hatchett’s 
press notices. Here was a man who was praised very highly 
by the reviewers as a writer whose close and unrelenting 
studies of feminine temperament and character were quite 
admirable. Notice after notice, year after year, contained 
almost the same words in summing up the books of this very 
popular and widely-read author. “In Mrs. Wilfred 
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FitzJames Mr. Everard Hatchett has given us yet another 
evidence of his intimate knowledge of woman. No living 
writer possesses an observation so eerie, so keen, so remorse- 
less. What he does not know of the gentler sex is not 
knowledge.” 

All this was true. Hatchett, with a touch of practicality 
almost entirely foreign to the author temperament, had 
made a corner in women. He told himself, after he had 
received the publisher's statements of his first two novels, 
that if he did not write for women he had far better break 
stones. Few sensible men read novels. Wherefore he 
devoted as many hours a day to the study of woman as other 
men of no genuine occupation devote to golf. It did not 
occur to him, however, that his pretty little wife was woman 
enough to become a heroine. That was the trouble. 

It had been his intention to remain a bachelor. He was 
not uugenerous, but he preferred to spend his money on 
himself. A wife must be, however well-drilled, a sort of 
partner. He hada horror of children. They make such a 
noise. He meant always to write at home among his gods 
and not to creep away, as some men do, to a lonely room 
near the Embankment. The weather became hot and 
London beautiful, but unbearable. He had just pushed his 
way through the many awful thousand words of his new 
novel. He felt almost light-headed, and it was in this 
dangerous mood—the man would neversee thirty-five again — 
that he accepted a pressing invitation from the wife of a 
new Liberal baronet to spend a fortnight on a house-boat on 
the Upper Thames. As a rule he wandered through Spain, 
or lingered about the emerald coast of Brittany, forgetting 
publishers and their horrid ways, and log-rolling and all the 
rest of it. He summer-cleaned his brain and refreshed 
himself. 

Once in the cunning clutches of Lady Stiggle he was a 
lost man. Emily Besterly, one of the uncountable 
daughters of the Rector of Upper Morcambe—the Stiggles 
had bought “a place” in the neighbourhood—had been 
asked for the same fortnight, and dressed by her ladyship to 
ensnare. She took a keen interest in Church affairs. Emily 
was very blue-eyed and yielding and fresh and enthusiastic. 
She seemed to Hatchett to be as much out of place in the 
chocolate house-boat as a linnet in the parlour of a gin- 
palace. She had read all his books. She made him under- 
stand what it must be to feel like St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The evenings were silvered by the moon and maddened by 
the passion of the nightingale. He asked her to be his 
wife. It was the only way. A man of honour, who 
had never been known to be more than three months 
late with his books, he went down to Upper Mor- 
cambe on the appointed day, was married, and motored 
to Devonshire for his honeymoon. The unrest of mind, 
the selection of a house, the choice of furniture, the 
removal of his own gods from his beloved chambers had 
all delayed him sadly. His autumn novel was only just 
begun. Willy-nilly he was obliged to take eight hours of 
every day of his honeymoon for his work. Emily worshipped, 
but was lonely. To her country mind a honeymoon was 
different. So, from the very first, Hatchett realised with 
infinite relief that a wife can be very little in the way. He 
found, too, with pleasure -after all he was not foolishly 
rich—that his socks were mended, his shirts neatly marked, 
his ties separated from his collars and underclothing, his 
boots jacked, his clothes pressed and brushed, his medicine 
placed at his elbow, his study tenderly dusted. Then, too, 
1t was quite pleasant to be relieved of the annoyance of 
ordering meals and paying household bills, and to find a 
cheerful face and admiring eyes opposite to him at table. 
Emily’s little headaches were the only things which made 
him regret his bachelorhood. After a time, however, Emily 
ceased to be ill. In all respects she was a model wife. But 





the room which should have been a nursery remained the 
work-room of Miss Dorothy Platts. 

All would have remained well in the smart little house 
in Cheniston Gardens if Emily had not become a member 
of the Ladies’ Savile Club. Up to that moment no 
bitter woman had brought truth into her Eden, no jealous 
dyspeptic had placed the gunpowder of disillusion under 
her castle. She had married a genius, and was well con- 
tent to pay the price. Her duty was obvious. It was for 
her to keep him undisturbed, to feed him well, to speed him 
upon his week-end golf holidays, to wait upon the step for 
his return with outstretched arms. If she only saw him 
when his work and play and engagements left him an odd 
hour or two—well, was he not an extraordinary man, a 
distinguished man ? 

Not six months after she had joined that dangerous and 
detestable club there was a new and subtle atmosphere in 
the house in Cheniston Gardens. She returned to it day 
after day with the poison of women’s tongues in her blood. 
Women novelists of the second and third class had criticised 
her husband’s work. His large sales hurt them. What a 
pity, they said, that he barters his talents for popularity. 
Great authors do not write, they said, to be read. It is true 
that the British Public in thousands buys him, but his work 
is not what it used to be, they said; and then advanced 
women, piteously ugly, unneat, raffish women, scoffed at her 
meekness and sense of duty and out-of-date methods, 
pointed to her empty nursery, and talked about marriage 
as penal servitude, as a lifelong humiliation, as licensed 
immorality, and so on. To pretty little Emily all these 
stale, worthless things were revelations. She was the slave 
of a very ordinary man who made an org, of self-indulgence 
and selfishness. She was the mistress of a bachelor, a 
nurse, a clerk, a housekeeper, an overseer. She was not even 
entitled to draw wages or to enjoy an evening out once a 
week. What of her own life? Was she to be soulless 
simply because she had undertaken to love, honour, and obey 
a man who denied her his study ? 

Everard Hatchett was a personof method. When work- 
ing on a new novel he wrote from ten to one and from 
half-past eight to twelve. At midday he required a glass of 
hot milk and bovril, and at eleven o’clock at night he made 
a habit of drinking abasin of soup. They were brought to 
him by his wife, who came on tip-toe, left a kiss upon his 
temple, glanced at his fire, und left on tip-toe. It was 
pleasant ; it was necessary; it wasright. When the morn- 
ing came without this entrance Hatchett was, naturally 
enough, distressed, bewildered, irritable. He rang his bell. 
“Where,” he demanded, “is Mrs. Hatchett?”  ‘ Mrs. 
Hatchett asked me to tell you, Sir, that she has gone to 
a meeting at Caxton Hall, and will lunch at the Ladies’ 
Savile Club.” The very name of this place was a vexa- 
tion. It was the first time he had ever heard it iu connec- 
tion with his wife. He did not encourage small talk at 
meal-times. He gave his wife illuminating comments on 
the affairs of the day. He disliked ignorance in women. 
The evening came, but nosoup. It was tediously annoying. 
His day’s work had been more or less ruined. And his wife 
was out ! , 

She made her appearance at midnight. She was wearing 
curious, unwomanly clothes and a mannish hat. Anger was 
added to injury. “ Look here, Emily,” he said, “ what is 
the meaning of all this?” For an answer he obtained a 
peculiar smile, and saw his wife leave the room with her 
head in the air. Astonished beyond words, he went after 
her and heard the key turn in the lock of the bedroom door. 
For an hour he paced his room asking himself a hundred 
questions. Then he went upstairs and knocked loudly. 
There was no answer. There was a speaking-tube from his 
room to hers. He seized it and blew. ‘“ What’s the matter 
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with you?” he asked. 
put the whistle back. 

The following morning, after breakfast, he put his back 
t» the dining-room door. ‘“ Now, then,” he said, “ you will 
please explain.” And explain she did. He listened breath- 
lessly to an outburst of long-pent-up hysteria. Without his 
inimitable mordant humour the words she used were the 
words he had put into the mouth of the heroine of his last 
novel but one. And it all came to this. He had been so 
closely occupied in studying the temperament of other 
women that he had forgotten to study the temperament and 
needs of his wife. It was open revolt, a bloodless revolution. 

The novel had, however, to be finished. Everything else 
must stand aside. The question to be decided at once was 
whether he should leave the house or she. Emily quietly 
settled it by driving away with several trunks an hour later. 
She left her address on a slip of paper. Hatchett, with an 
unprintable exclamation, saw that she was the guest of a 
notorious Suffragist. 

Once a novelist always a novelist. What of wars and 
political crises, bankruptcy, disaster, and death? A novel 
which has been contracted for must be delivered. It is the 
one genuinely important thing in life. Hatchett had become 
a novelist body and soul. Refusing to permit his thoughts 
to be distracted by anything so trivial and commonplace as 
a wife’s temporary defection he worked steadily and with a 
great sense of his own magnitude. He played his usual 
rounds of golf for the sake of exercise and so that he might 
keep well for his book, and sent for a sister to run his house 
and bring him milk and bovril at midday, soup at night. 

When at last the novel, already announced in his pub- 
lisher’s catalogue of forthcoming books as “ Everard 
Hatchett’s great new novel, the literary event of the season,” 
had been packed off to the printers, the man whose know- 
ledge of women was so eerie, so keen, so remorseless, had 
time to consider the position. Something to his chagrin, 
for he still had left the last glimmering of a sense of humour, 
he discovered that he was quite unable to describe the 
character of his wife. The paradox of the thing sent him 
into fits of laughter, but left him silent and moody. He 
realised for the first time the inhumanity of the novelist all 
of whose days are devoted to putting life into dry bones 
while the living at his elbow come and go unnoticed. He was 
seized, to his annoyance, with a sort of self-nostalgia. Had 
his wife died he would have written a sonnet to her virtues, 
worn a black band on his golf clothes, and gone back with 
deep joy to his old chambers. But she had left him of her 
own free will; deliberately (as he said) “ turned him up, 
chucked him.” He felt very much more like a tin 
tabernacle than St. Paul’s Cathedral. The feeling was 
beastly. Hesaw very plainly that if he were to do himself 

justice in his future work he must sponge the feeling from 
his brain at once—he must win back his wife. 

Oh! but that was very easily done! Adopting the 
methods of the psychologist, he called upon all his brothers’ 
wives and all his sisters’ husbands. ‘ No,” he said to them 
all, firmly, “ never, never will I take that woman back. It 
is God-like to forgive, but I am a man. My house is the 
better for her absence. I trust that I may never see her 
again.” And then he. went home and waited. He gave his 
wife a week in which to return. His estimate was too 
generous. His remarks were taken immediately to the 
unhappy Emily, already disgusted with the reek of cheap 
cigarettes and cheaper shibboleths, and who now saw in the 
Ladies’ Savile Club a cage for monkeys. After a night 
of violent weeping the poor little fair thing crept out of the 
untidy Suffragist house and into her husband’s. And then, 
for the first time for nearly twenty years, Hatchett forgot 
that he was a novelist and became a man. He took the 
little woman into his arms and held her tight against his 


“Emancipation,” she replied, and 


heart and kissed her lips so passionately that she regained 
her self-respect. And then they left for Devonshire on a 
honeymoon. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


More and more luxurious seem the volumes issued from the 
publishing offices year by year as the season of presents, 
bills, and mistletoe draws near, and if the giver be at all 
difficult to please he may well turn his attention from 
leather goods and scent-boxes and glittering jewels to the 
handsome books of which we may note a few. 

“The Deserted Village,” Oliver Goldsmith’s best-known 
poem, is brought out by Messrs. Constable this year in a very 
handsome edition, with illustrations by W. Lee Hankey, and 
a brief introductory sketch of the poet’s life and work. 
The forty coloured plates are excellent, many of them fit to 
adorn the walls of a study ; the black-and-white drawings 
are not so good. The book as a whole is a splendid gift, and 
is to be obtained for the comparatively small price of 7s. 6d. 

Last year at about this time we had occasion to notice 
“ London: The City,” by Sir Walter Besant, published by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black. This year we have “ London, North 
of the Thames,” by the same indefatigable investigator—a 
companion volume at the same price—30s. net. The book is 
a monument of industry ; historical memories of streets and 
places, derivations of names, anecdotes of bygone inhabitants— 
all are woven into one coherent whole. From Chelsea to the 
East End the immense city lying north of the river is gone 
through in detail. The whole series of seven volumes forms 
a work of reference that should be classic, and differs from 
most “reference ” books in being of such enthralling interest 
that the reader wishes to continue to the end. 

Four beautifully bound booklets at the price of a shilling 
each come from Messrs. A. R. Mowbray and Co., suitable 
for the gap existing between the Christmas card and the 
present. Their titles will indicate their scope: “The 
Wisdom ofthe Simple” consists of the “ golden sayings of 
Giles of Assisi” translated by the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A.; 
“A Bunch of Pansies: Thoughts gathered in the Garden of 
God,” by “A. R. G.”; “Jewels of the Prayer-book,” with 
historical notes; “ Above the Mists: Excerpts from certain 
writings of C. H. Wilkinson, D.D.” They deal with the 
religious aspects of life, and are charmingly produced. Two 
others in exactly the same style are issued by the S.P.C.K. 
at the same price: “ Gifts and Graces,” thoughts from the 
writings of Christina Rossetti, and “ A Little Garner of 
Sonnets,” a tiny anthology. Messrs. George Routledge aud 
Sons publish at a shilling an edition of William Morris’s 
“arthly Paradise,” with an introduction by John Drink- 
water which serves as an illuminating exposition of a poem 
that is too little read at the present day.| 

Three volumes of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s edition of 
Dickens (3s. 6d. each) may very well be included in a list of 
gift-books at this time of the year: “Oliver Twist,” 

“Martin Chuzzlewit,” and “ David Copperfield.” They are 
uniform with the volumes noticed in our “ New Editions” 
on November 11th, and although in some instances the 
colours do not overlap neatly in the tinted plates, the general 
format is good and the books are quite suitable as presents. 

In a more expensive category must be placed the very fine 
edition of the poem of Tannhéiuser issued at 15s. net by 
Messrs. George Harrap and Co. The decorative four-colour 
plates are by Willy Pogdny, and are to be placed among the 
best work this noted artist has done—imaginative, full of 
emotion and movement, with occasionally a superb effect 
almost after the Beardsley manner; and the text, in black 
letterpress on tinted paper, is interspersed with many 
exquisite line drawings. It forms one of the handsomest 





gift-books we have seen. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


Tur lady’s newspaper par excellence is The Queen, and the 
Christmas issue is of excellent quality, catering especially, 
as usual, for those who follow the fashions. Other 
aspects are not neglected; there are stories by various 
good writers—the Duchess of Buckingham, Winifred 
Graham, and others; and many articles of seasonable 
interest—“ The Heraldry of Christmas,” for instance, and 
“Some Thoughts on Ravenna and Early Christian Art,” by 
the Duchess of Somerset. The illustrations, both coloured 
and in line, are superb. 

With the special number of Black and White comes a fine 
photogravure reproduction of “‘ Wars of Wooing,” a charm- 
ing picture exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. The 
strong point of this budget is its good stories and sketches, 
a dialogue entitled “The Omen,” by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, 
being exceptionally entertaining. Mr. J. J. Bell, Barry 
Pain, Katharine Tynan, May Wynne, and several other well- 
known authors are represented, and the full-page tinted 
drawings add to the attractions of a remarkably good issue. 

One name in the Christmas number of the Boy's Own Paper 
brings back the days of old—that of Mr. Paul Blake, who 
used to contribute to the same paper twenty years ago ; he 
writes a capital “ Breaking-up Piece” entitled “A Prize 
Winner.” The most fascinating part of the issue to most 
boys will be the pages which detail a fine selection of parlour 
tricks and amusements—most ingenious some of them are ; 
and if with these are bracketed the model aeroplane and 
actual wireless telephone—full instructions for making these 
are given—we prophesy great fun for the holiday evenings. 
Plenty uf good stories help to fill an exceptional number, and 
there are two coloured plates. The Girl’s Own Paper and 
Woman's Magazine is also well to the front with stories, 
coloured illustrations, diversions in lace and pages on dress, 
articles on many interesting themes, and good stories; the 
special number is a double one at double price, but it is well 
worth a shilling. 

The Sketch always makes a very strong point of its pictorial 
pages, and in the beautifully-designed issue to hand the 
numerous coloured and “plain” illustrations are most 
pleasing. Mr. Heath Robinson contributes a series of his 
complicated and waggish drawings, and there are some 
splendid reproductions of paintings by L. Barribal and Frank 
Haviland, among others. Astory by Dion Clayton Calthrop 
leads off the ball, and a handsome photogravure of “ Songs 
of the Morning” goes with the issue. Drawings and vivid 
pictures are also a special feature of the Illustrated London 
News, which historic paper can surely hardly recognise itself 
as the sober news-sheet of many years ago. The names of 
Frank Craig, Frank Reynolds, Lawson Wood, Szanowski, 
Tony Sarg, Edmund Dulac, Cecil Aldin are sufficient 
guarantee of the fare to be found in it, and the literary 
matter is contributed by Maarten Maartens, Richard Harding 
Davis, and Leonard Merrick. The Sphere rivals either of 
the preceding in the beauty of its decorative designs; H. M. 
Brock excels on the humorous side, and there is an excep- 
tionally delicate tinted study, entitled “A Charm Against 
the Fairies,” by M. Reed. A story for children is a good 
feature, by Margaret Batchelor. 

The Field extra number specialises on games, and has 
some particularly interesting pictures dealing with cricket, 
both of old days and of to-day. Articles on fencing, ball- 
games, and winter sports help to make an exceptionally 
attractive number. 

The smiling face of Punch, bearing the wit without malice 
that has delighted us for so many years, arrives opportunely 
and beams upon the world from the usual “ Almanack.” 
Better than ever are the jokes, and some of the “ Situations 





we Cannot Bear to Contemplate” are irresistible—“ Sir 
George Alexander in a Ready-made Suit,” and “ Sir Herbert 
Tree witnessing an Amateur Performance of ‘ Macbeth’” 
are especially amusing. “A.A. M.” contributes a “ matter- 
of-fact Fairy Tale’—capital fun—and the verse is on the 
usual classic lines -waggish without being excruciating. 








REVIEWS 


A HUMOROUS LETTER-WRITER 


Later Letters of Edward Lear. Edited by Lapy Srracuey. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


Evwarp Lear came almost as near to the child’s heart as did 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland” himself. We were 
once informed by the editor of an annual for young people 
that children revel in quaint and humorous drawings more 
than in any other type of illustration. Lear’s sketches were 
droll in a unique way, and perhaps the reason why they 
make such a strong appeal in the nurseries of the world is 
due to the fact that he learnt to draw much as a child 
does, with a touch of grown-up cleverness thrown in. Lear’s 
rhymes were as successful as his drawings. Both were 
equally irresponsible, and it is as an irresponsible humorist, 
and not as a landscape-painter, that he will be ever remem- 
bered. It is certainly no small achievement to have won 
the admiration of countless children, and it is because he 
succeeded in such a marked degree that we cordially 
welcome another series of his delightful letters, which, as 
with the former collection published in 1907, have been 
edited by Lady Strachey. 

Mr. Hubert Congreve writes an extremely interesting 
Preface. We can well believe him when he states that Lear 
was “a man of versatile and original genius, with great 
gifts, one of the most interesting, affectionate, and lovable 
characters it has been my good fortune to know and to 
love.” Mr. Congreve informs us that Lear, like Lamb, had 
an inordinate love of punning. Some of his puns made us 
groan, while others are extremely witty. He writes :— 


Concerning the ink of which you complain, this place is 
so wonderfully dry that nothing can be kept moist. 1 was 
never in so dry a place in all my life. There is some water 
in the sea, but not much—all the wetnurses ceased to be so 
immediately on arriving. Dryden is the only book read— 
the neighbourhood abounds with Dryads and Hammer- 
dryads: and weterinary surgeons are quite unknown. 


It is appropriate that the artist, author of the “ Book of 
Nonsense,” should himself be capable of a good deal of 
nonsense in his actual life. On receiving a copy of the 
Times, congratulating Chichester on his becoming Irish 
Secretary, Lear writes :— 


I threw the paper up into the air and jumped aloft 
myself—ending by taking a small fried whiting out of the 
plate before me and waving it round my foolish head 
triumphantly till the tail came off and the body and head 
flew bounce over to the other side of the table d’héte room. 
Then only did I perceive that I was not alone, but that a 
party was at breakfast in a recess. Happily for me they 
were not English, and when I made an apology, saying I had 
suddenly seen some good news of a friend of mine, these 
amiable Italians said, “Hurrah, Signore, we also are 
delighted. If we had only got some little fish, too, we would 
throw them all about the room in sympathy with you.” 


Lear describes, in a letter written to Lady Waldegrave, an 
amusing experience he had in a railway carriage. One of 
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the occupants was talking about the “ Book of Nonsense,” 
and said that its author was really Lord Derby. “ Edward 
Earl of Derby (said the gentleman) did not choose to pub- 
lish the book openly, but dedicated it as you see to his 
relations, and now if you will transpose the letters Lear 
you will read simply Epwarp Ear.” Baconians themselves 
could not have been more ingenious, or, we may add, 
further from the truth! Lear pointed out the mistake, and 
his fellow-travellers were assured that he was either “mad 
or telling fibs.” Lear finally took off his hat and revealed 
his name and address inside. An extremely amusing sketch 
of this scene accompanies the letter. 

Lear was an indefatigable landscape-painter. He believed 
in hard work and hated idlers. The wonder is that, seeing 
he devoted so much time to art, he should have had a free 
hour in which to write letters. He must have regarded 
letter-writing as a happy form of relaxation. He entered 
into his correspondence with wonderful zest. He wrote 
about his work, politics, and the people he came in touch 
with ; but for ourselves we like him best in humorous mood, 
in that mood when he conjures with words, spells them 
quaintly, even going so far as to think of calling a new book 
of his “ Learical Lyrics and Puffles of Prose.” It is obvious 
that he thoroughly enjoyed letter-writing. He may havebeena 
somewhat self-conscious humorist, not above laughing at his 
own work, but we readily forgive him, seeing that he con- 
tinually poked fun at himself. His pen has immortalised 
his spectacles, and we believe he simply wore them for the 
purpose of amusing little children, for they often appear in 
his sketches some few inches away from the eyes! Children 
love his drawings of cats, not because they in the least 
resemble the feline community, but because his cats are a 
cross between a tiger and a young elephant. Lear was an 
artist of the ludicrous, a gay and facetious rhymster, and it 
is just these characteristics that make his letters wholly 
delightful. 





THE FOLKLORE OF A LOST PEOPLE 


Bushman Folklore. By the late W. H. Burex, Ph.D., and 
L.C. Luoyp. (George Allen and Co. £1 1s.) 


A xoox which, through a chain of unfortunate circumstances, 
has long been delayed from publication, is now obtainable in 
Dr. Bleek’s and Miss Lloyd’s “ Bushmen Folklore.” It is a 
volume of more than ordinary interest and value, and 
represents the researches of a great German philologist into 
the language, customs, and beliefs of the Bushmen tribes of 
Africa. 

An able Introduction from the pen of Dr. George McCall 
Theal explains the purpose of the book and the circum- 
stances under which it was written. Dr. Bleek had already 
published his “ Comparative Grammar of the South African 
Languages,” which will always possess an unique value to 
the philologist when he turns his attention to the Bush- 
men, already very much decimated in numbers, and existing 
only in isolated parts of the Continent. The Bushmen 
were members of a race which at one time occupied the 
whole of the African continent, probably also a large part of 
Europe and South-Eastern Asia. They suffered from the 
common fate of aboriginals, and were largely exterminated 
and absorbed by more vital races pressing down from the 
North. As a distinct people, Dr. Theal is inclined to think 
that they had disappeared from Africa before the white man 
made his appearance there. But remnants of the great 
race still existed, speaking a bastard dialect, but otherwise 
as lawless in spirit and as childish in mind as when they 
“shot their flint-headed arrows at reindeer in France, and 
carved the figures of mammoths and other now extinct 
animals in the same fair land.” 


Dr. Bleek found the men he wanted in the convict station 
at Capetown, there imprisoned for depredations on the white 
man’s cattle—and after great labour acquired their Bantu 
patois, with its clicks and guttural sounds. As a result he 
was able to glean a great deal of their folklore, which is 
here set out as taken down verbatim, the original on one side 
and a literal translation on the other. It shows a race in a 
very early stage of development, satisfied with a mythology 
of the crudest kind, investing all elemental facts of nature 
with strange childlike meanings, ascribing human reasons for 
the existence of the sun, the moon, the wind and the 
stars :— 


My mother was the one who told me that the girl arose, 
she put her hands into the wood-ashes; she threw up the 
wood-ashes into the sky. She said to the wood-ashes—* The 
wood-ashes which are here, they must altogether become the 
Milky Way. They must lie white along the sky, that the 
stars may stand outside of the Milky Way, while the Milky 
Way is the Milky Way, while it used to be wood-ashes.” 
They, the ashes, altogether become the Milky Way. 


Here again is a rhapsodical account of the wind :— 


The wind was formerly a man. He becamea bird. And 
he was flying while he no longer walked as he used to do; 
for he was flying and he dwelt inthe mountains. Therefore 
he was flying. He was formerly a man. Therefore he was 
formerly rolling a ball; he was shooting while he felt that 
he was a person. He became a bird; and he was flying, 
and he dwelt in a mountain’s hole. And he was coming out 
of it; he flew about and he returned to it. 


The sun, too, had once lived on earth and had been thrown 
up into the sky by children, and lay giving out light and 
heat from his armpit. The moon appears to have been 
something of an evil genius, “not a good person,” whom it 
was unwise to look at too much. The rain was a lover 
who courted a young woman when she was lying in her hut 
and carried her off, assuming the form of a bull for the 
purpose. And asthe elements were accounted for by the 
fact that they were originally human beings, so there was a 
fixed belief amongst this pygmy race that the forms of man 
and beast were interchangeable. With this idea they took 
great care to leave the sinews of the thighs of the beast they 
killed uneaten, a precaution which ensured a safe recovery 
to any human soul which might be enclosed in the animal 
form. 

Their traditional stories, curious descriptions of incident 
told with much repetition and mainly concerned with the 
miraculous, have little or no cohesion. This lack of what, 
for want of a better word, must be called “point” is 
the outstanding feature of those peculiar fragments. We 
read of a girl who becomes a frog, and her father becomes a 
frog, but any particular reason why they became frogs, or 
any inconvenience to the households which may have 
resulted from the metamorphosis, is not dealt with. The 
interesting thing to the Bushman was that they became 
frogs; he was content with that. There is a story of a 
stupid fellow who admired his brother's bald pate, and, 
wishing to emulate what he supposed to be the fashion “ as 
now worn,” ordered his wife to cut off his ears. The wife 
protested, but the man insisted, so his wife skinned him 
as directed ; but as a matter of fact—and here lies the germ 
of irony—his brother had only had his head shaved. 

The volume contains a very representative selection of 
revelations from the captive Bushmen of their myths, their 
customs, and their personal experiences, and is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs and crude Bushman drawings, 
which have a childlike baldness, but seem to show a certain 
definite attempt at technique. The value of the book is 
mainly to the philologist, but the general reader cannot fail 
to glean interest and amusement from its pages. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE FAIRY TALE 


Honey-Bee. By Anatoue France. A Translation by Mrs. 
John Lane. Illustrated by Florence Lundburg. (John 
Lane. 5s.) 


“Tp we are not immortal,’’ said Nur the Wise to King Loc, 
“ we shall at least last as long as the earth which bears us 
in her bosom.’’ And there we feel he spoke not for the 
race of dwarfs alone, but for all the denizens of Fairyland 
and all their charming lore. For it is highly questionable 
whether the fairy tale will ever lose its appeal—especially 
to grown-up people of the wistful child-heart. When did 
the gentle dissimulation first come into recognised use, we 
wonder, that fairy tales are the peculiar literature of child- 
hood? It was somewhere far back in the world’s infancy, 
it is true, that they had their origin ; but they were of quite 
adult acceptation then. They are probably the earliest form 
of literary art, practised and perfected in the dim ages when 
literature existed and was perpetuated only by oral tradi- 
tion. Here and there, it may be, some imperfectly explicable 
experience lent a crude basis of actuality to the primitive 
imagination, but it was of the imagination of the human 
mind that they were really born. Those ancient, forgotten 
ancestors of ours wove beautiful thoughts and fancies to give 
expression to the fathomless mystery and endless miracle of 
the woods and the streams and the mountains. 

The world grew older, and infinitesimally wiser, and still 
the tales of breathless wonder were recounted. Presently 
came that stage of rational adolescence when men began to 
be unaccountably ashamed of beautiful fancies, and then 
they told the ancient lore to their children with an inward 
smirk of superior reservation so far as their own minds were 
concerned. But there was still a sneaking enjoyment in the 
telling. And that has been the truth of the matter ever 
since, if we will only be honest with ourselves. The stories 
of fay and gnome and pixie with which we have fed the 
wide-eyed wonder of some dear curly-headed audience have 
even more entirely fed the teller. They minister to that 
primitive sense of wonder which is at the root of all esthetics 
—yes, and of all spiritual apprehension. We have little 
cause to be ashamed of one of our most sacred instincts ; 
but then, it is one of our curious idiosyncrasies that we 
almost invariably are. 

Now, it is very evident from Mrs. John Lane’s graceful 
preface to this book “ Honey-Bee ’’ that she has abundantly 
enjoyed her task as translator. She expresses herself as 
anxious that “ young children as well as others, older only 
by accident of years, but whose hearts are always young,”’ 
should learn to love this charming story, and place it with 
the beloved archives where they keep Cinderella and Red 
Riding Hood and all the rest of the old classic wonder-tales. 
But we doubt whether any child will get more joy out of 
it than Mrs. John Lane has privately extracted for herself. 
M. Anatole France has indeed proved his power and the 
charm of his golden pen afresh in this new essay ; but if we 
are not too shy of our gratitude we grown-ups will not be 
the last in expressing our thanks to him, and to his sym- 
pathetic and capable translator. ‘“ Honey-Bee”’ is a fairy 
tale of the old classic order. A little prince and a little 
princess adventure into the crystal realms of the pixies, 
and into the mysterious underground world of the dwarfs, 
and after beautiful vicissitudes and a not too poignant 
separation join their hands for the “happiness ever 
after.” It is all told, needless to say, in a graceful 
and poetic style, lit up with flashes of wisdom and humour, 
and in such instances as the remarkably deft and sparing 
characterisation of the little dwarfs, Pau the simple soul, 
Rug the prudent, Tad the sympathetic, and Pic, “ who 





looked like an elderly poet,’’ we recognise the touches of a 
master hand. 

But, we assert again, it will be those who are accidentally 
old in years but young in heart who will give “ Honey-Bee ”’ 
the warmest welcome. For one thing, whether it is to be 
ascribed to M. France or to his translator, the language is 
often rather “advanced’’ for children of tender years. 
And, after all, the fairy beauty of the story is, we contend, 
rather grown-up than juvenile. One cannot help nowadays 
comparing all new fairy stories with Mr. Barrie’s wonderful 
“Peter Pan.’’ Well, is not the genius of Mr. Barrie dis- 
played in that creation by the completely independent and 
unprejudiced way in which he has gone straight to the real 
imagination of modern childhood, which really finds more 
thrilling romance and mystery in pirates and Red Indians— 
those later myths of a fabulous world—and in the idealisa- 
tion of actual phenomena, such as birds and houses and the 
coming of babies, than in all the beautiful esthetic concep- 
tions and more adult delights of lovely antique robes and 
hoards of flashing jewels, than even the love-interest of 
princes and princesses, and naturally than the charm of 
poetic conception and of literary style? 

[t should be added that Miss Lundburg’s truly artistic 
colour - illustrations are in perfect keeping with the book, 


and lend not a little to its attractive, and even luxurious, 
format. 





A STUDY OF A ROMANTIC 


The Twymans: A Tale of Youth. By Henry Newsotr. 
(Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


eurw . . . . , 
You are imaginative; you see life as a romance, don’t 
youP” 


“T always have,” replied Percy, with a glory of retrospect 
in his smile. 


Tuts fairly sums up the life of young Percy Twyman as 
Mr. Newbolt has sketched it for us. For this, to him, 
unpractical view of life, good, kindly, scientifically-minded 
Mr. Mundy blames the whole system of Percy’s education. 
But we are not inclined to accept Mr. Mundy’s findings as 
a complete explanation of the matter. The romantic 
belongs to that, happily, widely distributed genus of which 
the poet is a species, and it is a platitude that no system 
of education can alter the fairy endowment he receives 
at his birth. Certainly no system, however idealistic and con- 
genial, can account for Percy Twyman’s temperament. 
Mr. Newbolt has drawn him too well “to the manner 
born.’ The little boy who makes heraldry his hobby and 
revolts at the grown-up Philistine designation of “ stripes ” 
and “kittens,” who dreams of chivalry among the monu- 
ments of Casterby Church, and wakes from the schoolboy 
round of tops and marbles and kites to a sense of the 
Lincolnshire landscape’s unspeakable romance—this little 
boy is in perfect accord with the young Oxonian of later 
days who shudders at the Roman entrées of nightingales’ 
tongues, and Schopenhauer’s brutal metaphysics of Love ; 
who consoles himself in commercial London with the “ black 
and grey beauty of Wren’s churches,” and the old world 
charm of “ Rouge Rose’s” low, red house. Only a born 
romantic would shudder as Percy does at the glib Cockney 
patter of the Engadine place-names, or would pause “ to 
remind himself that, however they might echo names, no 
two travellers ever reached the same place yet.” Other 
deft touches correspond ; his response to the magic call of 
“ green-muffled Cumnor” and Bablockhythe; his percep- 
tion of the “ spirit of place” before the old inn at Soglio. 
But Mr. Newbolt has at once vindicated his thesis—if 
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that thesis be indeed the education of a romantic—and 
proved his own mastery in his story’s climax. Percy 
Twymar is faced with an alternative which offers, on the 
one hand, the house of his ancestors, with all its romance 
of situation and association, and, on the other hand, its 


renunciation and the romance of shaping his own career. | 
And where in a flimsier story the glamour of the false | 


romance might have flaunted in the epilogue, we have 
rather the nobler and truer reading. The shadow of that 


old crusader in Casterby Church is over Percy still, and | 


his education has only served to bring out the true romance 
whose riches are more real even than the riches of science, 


so that he proves his essential romanticism by choosing the | 


supreme adventure of fashioning his own life. 


Here, to our mind, Mr. Newbolt has notably succeeded, 
though not here alone. It is essentially a poet’s novel, 


written throughout in beautiful prose, with all the charm | 


of a poet’s style. Apart from the characterisation, the 
plot is old enough, but those who read the book—and we 
hope they will be many—will read it for more than the 
plot. It is a fine study, worthily expressed, and fit to rank 
with the fiction of a lofty ideal. 

There is more than a hint in the dedicatory letter to 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch that the matter of the book is 
largely autobiographical ; but we do not need even the hint 
to tell us that spiritually, at all events, it is fully so. Mr. 
Newbolt has expressed here his own high romantic soul. 

A word should be added in commendation of the general 


plan and characterisation. Mrs. Twyman, practical, prosaic, | 
almost devoid of humour, is a good foil to Percy, as also | 


is Percy’s cheery, happy-go-lucky rival and friend, Edward 
Donnelly ; while the hero’s guardians, Commander Roland, 
and Mr. Mundy, who avows himself “the antithesis of 
everything that is Sunday, in which I include symbols and 
sentiment,” are not only excellently opposed types, but very 


lovable flesh and blood. 





SCRIPTURE STORIES FOR THE YOUNG | 


The Life of St. Paul for Young People. Tlustrated. By | 


Enizasetn Grierson. (A. and C. Black. 


Roses of Martyrdom, By C. M. Cresswetu. 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Old Miracle Plays of England. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co. 


3s. 6d.) 


By Nerra Syrerr. 
2s. net.) 


Tue Lire or St. Pavt ror Younc Prorur 


Miss Grierson has certainly learnt the art of telling effec- 
tively any story she sets out to relate. 


lived is a method likely at once to attract and rivet the atten- 
tion of children who are often apt to regard Biblical 
characters as persons of an entirely different creation to 
themselves. Following this is a short outline of the life 
St. Paul probably led as a schoolboy, a brief description of 
his early manhood, and a chapter devoted to his conversion ; 
the remainder of the book deals with his great life work as 
amissioner. The account of each is vividly and clearly 
told, no unnecessary or lengthy descriptions are given, and 
any child reading the book to the end—and no ordinary 
intelligent boy or girl would wish to skip any partof it— 
must certainly gain a deeper insight into and apprecia- 
tion of the life of the great Apostle of the Church than 


| he or she had before. The illustrations, by Oswald Moser, 
are bright and pleasing, and a map is added showing the 
direction and extent of the Missionary journeys. 


Roses oF Martyrdom 


There are in all eight stories in this book concerning those 
whom Miss Cresswell calls the “noble army of martyrs.” 
Some relate to saints canonised by the Church; others are 





' are also a great deal too many allusions to “ 


_ sought elsewhere. 


(A. R. Mowbray 


Her notion of com- | 
paring St. Paul with other boys of the period in which he | 


purely allegorical. On the whole none of them greatly 
appeals to us. It is well that children should know and 
appreciate as far as possible the suffering and hardships 
endured by the early Christians, but there is no reason why 
the narratives should not be told with simple directness ; as 
it is, there is a suspicion of striving after effect. And there 
promised 
rewards,” ‘immortal crowns,” “glorious rewards,” and 
“seats in glory,” until it appears that martyrdom is the only 
possible way to attain to life everlasting. A prosaic and 
matter-of-fact child will probably not be greatly affected— 
and may even possibly be entertained—by reading the book, 
but it would be as well not to intrust it into the hands of a 
sensitive and imaginative little one just before going to bed. 


Tue Op Miracte Prays or ENGLAND 


The manner in which Miss Syrett treats of the Miracle 
Plays as they used to be performed in England in the 
thirteenth century is likely to appeal to all her young 
readers. Having their origin in the desire of the priests 
to teach their untutored flocks the truths of the Bible 
stories, they gradually extended their mission and interest 
until neither church nor churchyard was large enough to 
hold the spectators, and greater accommodation had to be 
Laymen took the places of the priests as 
actors in the dramas, and allegories, religious in character, 
succeeded Bible stories. The book, as well as being a short 
and interesting history of the origin of theatrical perform- 
ances, is valuable as giving a very clear insight into the 
life of the inhabitants at the time. 





FABLES AND FAIRY TALES 


Bibliotheque des Enfants:—Les Fables de La Fontaine. 
Selected for Children by Karuiren FitzGerarp. Illus- 
trated by T.C. Derrick. Les Contes de Madame d’ Aulnoy. 
Abridged by Katuteen FirzGerarp. Illustrated by 


Tuomas Derrick. (Siegle, Hill and Co. 1s. 6d. net 
_ each.) 


| Wiru this series we have another instance of an English 
| firm of publishers issuing the works of French authors in 
their native language, and it is a venture which we can 
heartily commend. During the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century La Fontaine and the Comtesse d’Aulnoy 
were contemporaries, and now, over two hundred years since 
they gave them to the world, their fables and fairy-tales are 
as popular as ever they were. In the first of these daintily 
produced little volumes we have thirty-one of the famous 
fables, eight of which are illustrated in colour. Mr. Derrick’s 
“Rat de Ville” in his modern get-up—high hat, field- 
glasses, &c.—would rather have astonished the good La 
Fontaine, we fancy, had he met him. The second volume 
contains three of Madame d’Aulnoy’s charming stories in 
an abridged form—‘“ La Princesse aux Cheveux d’Or,” 
“T’Oisean Bleu,” and “ la Chatte Blanche,” with also eight 
coloured illustrations. We were sorry to notice some typo- 
graphical errors in the latter work due to the carelessness of 
the printer’s reader. 
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toa pretty young girl whose name he did not know, was 
that a healthy-minded waiter would take him by the collar 
and pitch him into the Rue Blanche. We believed even 
less in the matrimonial agent who promised to bring about 
a marriage between the uninvited guest and the pretty 
young girl for a large slice of the plunder, and we found it 
impossible to believe that the pretty young girl could ever 
feel enough affection for this babbling, cigar-stealing 
Jacques Calvel to become engaged to him. 

This was, therefore, a bad start. We knew precisely 
what was to follow, and we refused to believe, before seeing 
it, that any of it could ever have happened. The second 
Act gave us Mr. Hawtrey in a new suit of thoroughly 
English “ hig-lif” clothes. In these he provided us with a 
half-hearted exhibition of petulance and a confession of his 
dishonesty. Otherwise the Act contained nothing but 
ascene in which Mr. A. Vane Tempest endeavoured man- 
fully to make bricks without straw and failed, in which the 
matrimonial agent pleaded for honest treatment from one 
man and then dealt dishonestly with another —all hopelessly 
unsatisfying and banal—and a tea-table scene in which 
another pretty young girl was asked to make us laugh by 
talking with beef-sandwiches in her mouth. We remained 
in the theatre because we refused to believe that Mr. 
Hawtrey, Mr. Curzon, and all the other old hands in the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre had not reserved at least one plum 
for the last Act. 

This took place in Madame Edmond’s furniture-shop, the 
scenery of which was well-painted and well-designed. Our 
spirits rose, as did our hopes. Not, however, very high. 
The Act had not proceeded very far before we found that it 
had ben written solely in order that Mr. Hawtrey might 
pluck the tickets off all the pieces of furniture in the shop 
in which he had been engaged as salesman. Those of the 
audience who were awake laughed. They now saw for the 
first time why the play had been selected and produced. 
Having the most commendable good nature, they also laughed 
a little at themselves for having paid so much for so little. 
Otherwise the only laughter in the piece was gained by Mr. 
Fred Lewis by a series of elephantine rushes at Mr. Hawtrey 
in order that he might shake his hand—a piece of obvious 
fooling that broke the monotony in a very welcome manner. 

M. Tristan Bernard employed twenty-three characters 
to conduct this so-called story. Highteen of them were 
superfluous, and the others had little that was interesting or 
amusing to do or say. The translation did nothing to help 
it, and the acting in the English version was spiritless ; even 
a good actor cannot be good ina bad part, although many 
bad ones are good in good parts. Mr. Hawtrey played like 
a county cricketer in third-class crisket. He batted care- 
lessly and fielded with one eye on the pavilion. It evidently 
was not worth while to bother—-at least that is the impres- 
sion he conveyed to us. Much the same thing must be said 
of Mr. Arthur Playfair, who is, as a rule, so admirable. 
His excuse was obvious. Mr. Fred Lewis was laboriously 
comic in a quite uncomic part, and Mr. Vane-Tempest was 
splendidly conscientious. The Remy of Mr. O. B. Clarance 
was a clever portrait of senility. Miss Laurie Flockton was 
quite charming and earnest ina miniature manner, and Miss 
Hilda Moore could not do more with “ Louise Carnot” than 
look extremely interesting and beautiful. “The Uninvited 
Guest ” will have done more to send playgoers hurrying to 
the variety theatres than any play of the year. 


THE QUEEN'S THEATRE-“THE BUTTERFLY 
ON THE WHEEL” 
Havinc seen this play a second time, our first impression 


of the excellence of its Court scene and the tiresomeness of 
its first, second, and fourth Acts were confirmed. We wished 
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again, as we wished before, that the Court scene had been 
given as aone-Act play. It is not now so well played as it 
was in the Spring, first because Mr. Norman McKinnel is 
not in the company to give his altogether perfect portrait 
of a popular and much-employed K.C., and secondly 
because Miss Madge Titherage has now lost all restraint. 
Her acting has become mechanical and volcanic. Her 
emotion is pumped up with much noise and effort. It is 
lamentable to see how seriously the nice art of a promising 
young actress can suffer when she is without the candid 
criticism of a teacher. Itis a pity that Miss Titherage 
cannot take a hint from Mr. Beerbohm’s delightfully quiet 
method. In Mr. Sothern’s old part he proves again that 
he is the legitimate successor to Mr. Charles Hawtrey. It 
was a pleasure to watch him. Although Mr. Hemmerde and 
Mr. Neilson are amateurs who have no sense of the theatre, 
we are grateful to them for the Court scene. 








ACROSS SPACE AND TIME 


By Frank Harris 


TurNER was the first, I suppose, to depict the poetry and 
mystery of the railroad; but to me, a wanderer from boy- 
hood, the shining straight way has always been at once a 
magic symbol and an inspiration. ‘ Aladdin’s Carpet” I 
call it to myself, with a shuddering sense of expectancy and 
delight: at any moment I can close my eyes and hear the 
chunk-chunk, chunketty-chunk of the blood beating in the 
great heart of the monster who will carry me to the home 
of Heart’s Desire. 

The great railways of the world are to me beneficent 
Titans who have beauty and health and wonder as gifts and 
are always prodigal of bounty. Think of the Canadian 
Pacific, whose imperious purpose holds arrow-straight from 
Quebec to Vancouver, through untrodden pine-forests over 
unchristened lakes and uncharted prairies and heaped-up 
mountain-ranges to the great ocean where West and East 
are one. Think of the New York Central which follows the 
Hudson quietly for miles and miles and then flings himself 
coil on coil over the Adirondacks to dart, straight as a 
serpent striking, to Chicago, a thousand miles away. Or 
recall for a moment the Cape Railway, like a homing-pigeon 
circling round Table Mountain before it finds its line due 
north to the Victoria Falls, the first breathing-place on its 
breathless flight of seven thousand miles to the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

But my favourite among railways is the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranée, or the P.L.M., as its admirers love to call it. 
It is my custom to follow the birds flying South in the fall 
and North again when the sun day by day climbs higher 
in the clearing sky. And the P.L.M. is the first stage on the 
marvellous journey, not through France merely, but across 
the pictured centuries. The P.L.M. will whirl you through 
the backward of time to the centuries before Christ: it is the 
first stage to Girgenti and the Greek theatre at Taormina, 
and to Athens itself and its Acropolis. And once there you 
can turn aside if you will from that “altar to the immortal 
gods” to a nobler but unpretentious shrine, a rough, whale- 
shaped rock lying athwart the road to the Agora, which as 
Mars Hill is consecrate to still more sacred memories. 

Or if you please you need not plunge so deep in time, or 
so far to the East; you can stop in the Rome of the Cesars 
if you say the word, or at Florence of the Medici, or study 
the beginnings of pictorial art and the art of mosaics in 
Siena or Orvieto. 

You may even take another way altogether, and cleaving 
to the P.L.M. go down the long trail through Dijon and 





Avignon to where in Provence the land bares its loveliness 
to the waters and dream yourself into the fourteenth century 
with master works of classic civilisation all about you, and 
on every hand, too, examples of the modern spirit and its 
wonder-working magic. Here at Frejus is a Roman amphi- 
theatre and there the remains of a Roman villa dating from 
the first Cesars, and while you watch the little green lizards 
darting about the ruined walls, and crush the myrtle and 
rosemary under your footsteps you are disturbed by the 
whirr of an aeroplane and are fain to follow an airman a 
thousand feet above you in his flight towards the Italian 
frontier. 

Wonderful as it is, the journey across space has never 
seemed to me so enthralling as the flight across time. Who 
can travel from Paris southward without remembering 
that in the first couple of hours he will pass through Chartres, 
with its great Cathedral kneeling in its robes of stone ? Who 
can help thinking of the pious souls who took the stubborn 
rock and transformed it into a prayer which moves us six 
hundred years afterwards as it moved those who first 
fashioned it ? And the artists are just as living for us as 
the priestly architects; there is the great choir they 
chiselled, with its world of figures—princes and monks and 
saints ; fair women and wondering children and monsters of 
humorous deformity. A city of creatures, all born of loving 
hands, modelling at leisure in drowsy afternoons. 

The two spires set me dreaming ; they are so unlike; the 
one straight and severe, the other all crochetted. What a 
subtle attraction thereis in the unexpected ; it is one of the 
great secrets of all art, the discord in music that turns 
melody into harmony, the irregular accent or cesura that 
helps to transform verse into poetry. 

I find the unexpected again and again in this high 
church, which lives for me as a noble and gracious 
personality some Newman, with a wider, subtler artistry, 
and a far more intense and saintly devotion of spirit than 
the framer of the great Apologia. To know and love the 
maker of Chartres is in itself no mean religion. 

The very names of the half-forgotten towns we pass 
through hold a strange fascination. “Sens,” I hear the 
porters cry, “Sens,” and I suddenly recall the great church 
of St. Etienne, which was built by that William of Sens who 
designed the choir of Canterbury in imitation of the choir 
here. This church, in which in 1234 St. Louis married 
Margaret of Provence, was built in the early part of the 
twelfth century to take the place of an older church, which 
it is said was constructed in the third century by St. 
Savinien on the foundations of a still older pagan temple. 
And so reverence “that angel of the world” leads one back 
and back to where the mists of time veil the past in oblivion. 
I remember Sens very well now: here are to be seen the 
sacerdotal vestments of St. Thomas 4 Becket, who in 1170 
left his favourite monastery of Ste. Colombe on the outskirts 
of Sens to go to far-off Canterbury to meet his death. 

Vézelay and Avallon and Chinon are a little to the South 
(how the names sing themselves to music!) and then one 
comes to Dijon, the jewel-casket of Burgundian life, with its 
unforgettable Chartreuse and the magnificent monuments 
to Death. 

Here at Dijon one runs into French sunshine and French 
gaiety and love of life; here, as the vintagers say, you can 
taste through the wine the perfume of the grape and the 
exquisite, healthy savour of that amber French earth. 

There is a mountain village in the Haute Savoie tucked 
away in a fold of the Alps and surrounded on all sides by 
pine-woods. Just off the straggling steep street a little 


square draws back, an open place all carpeted with brown 
pine-needles with a monastery on the far side, the garden of 
which stretches far away into the forest. On my road North 
once I was told that the monastery had been very rich, 
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greatly favoured, indeed, by the royal House of Savoy, that 
now the Fathers were being turned out neck and crop, and 
all their belongings were to be sold. 


I turned the bonnet of the Mercédés to the mountain-road, 
and was soon in the hamlet. My information was correct ; 
the nonks were on the point of departure, and all the furni- 
ture and ornaments of the place were for sale. The first 
thing that caught my eye were seven terra-cotta heads 
ranged round the refectory walls; seven terrible masks 
presenting the Seven Deadly Sins fashioned anew, but 
according to the old tradition by Gaspard Florian at Nevers in 
the eighteenth century. Of the seven, three were master- 
pieces, and these three throw a weird light on the vicious side 
of French character, Gluttony, Avarice, and Envy. They were 
all worthy to stand as artistic symbols of these vices. 
Gluttony was a wonder-work; a fat face with triple chin 
and pursed button mouth and an air of ruminating bestial 
satisfaction. Avarice had a thin face, and thin long nose, 
and narrow mouth opened in a grin of conscious superiority 
displaying two long pointed front teeth—animal deadly 
incisors. Envy was a gloomy mask, the cowl pulled over 
the forehead, the eyes looking sidelong down on earth, the 
mouth sneering with upturned corners. Pride, too, was 
excellently prefigured—a handsome face with divided 
flowing beard and a complacent air of ineffable conceit. 
Pride in France is evidently vanity rather than our self- 
contained English pride; it should be called conceit; our 
idea of pride would be translated into French as morgue. 
Naturally I bought the Seven Deadly Sins and carried them 
off ; but why has no one yet done the Three Virtues, Faith, 
Hope, and Love—artistic symbols for these have never yet 
been found in any religious House. Is vice closer to us than 
virtue? Who shall say ? The mere question is sufficiently 
disquieting. 

I found other treasures in the old monastery, notably two 
stone statuettes of the fifteenth century, about three feet 
high, of St. Claire and St. Louis, with the royal cross of the 
House of Savoy at their feet. St. Claire is holding a 
monstrance in her left hand and a pastoral staff in her right ; 
St. Louis has the royal fleurs-de-lys on his vestment, and the 
crusaders’ cross. The figures radiate piety; modesty and 


self-denial are in attitude and gesture ; they speak to one with 
humble, touching appeal. 


As soon as the American millionaire comes to understand 
the beauty and rarity of such Primitives they will rapidly 
rise in price and become scarce, like good examples of 
armour or of the Old Masters. 


I should be sorry for these Primitives, for they will be 
out of place and lonely in rich New York houses, and they 
will pine for the cool whitewashed walls of the old monas- 


tery and the scent of the pine-woods and the keen mountain 
air of the old-world village. 


The P.L.M. is the great trail that leads straight to the 
enchanted country: I love its shining rails and the wisps of 
white smoke it tosses as wreatlis against the pines. 








MUSIC 


“ Wuar does London like, what does London want?” asks 
Mr. Hammerstein, and we do not know how to answer him, 
unless we say that London certainly likes a new toy to play 
with for a short time and then throw away, but that it 
passes the wit of men to predict what kind of toy it will 
take to from one moment to another. You offer it a beauti- 
ful, admirably acted play, it prefers an Apache dance; you 
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provide it with a new opera-house, it replies that it would 
rather have had a new circus. There is, perhaps, nothing 
of which you can say with assurance that it will prove a 
permanent attraction to the great big infant that is called 
London. We have lately seen the charm of youth, greatest 
of all charms, triumphant in one theatre, ignored in another. 
Almost all the musical reporters on the press announced one 
morning that a girl with a very pretty voice had played in 
“ Rigoletto ” at the London Opera House. Imagination was 
stirred by the thought of so great a novelty as this, a Gilda 
who did not look forty years old, and who was light enough 
to be carried in an ordinary man’s arms. So at Miss Felice 
Lyne’s second performance Mr. Hammerstein had the 
gratification of seeing his theatre crowded with a curious, 
interested, and representative set of people, and it seems not 
impossible that the triumph of youth may determine the 
fortunes of his enterprise. But in the same week Covent 
Garden produced an opera which should, from every point, 
have possessed this same attractive power of youth, yet the 
theatre was not more than half full. “ Kénigskinder” is a 
story that we all knew in our nursery, and it is all about 
children or child-like folk. Its music is by one who has 
proved himself to have a Blake-like gift of writing songs of 
innocence. 


It was a foregone conclusion that even though the music 
might not prove to be so supremely touching as that of 
“ Hansel and Gretel,” it would combine perpetual melodious- 
ness with the richest orchestral art. At any rate the opera 
came with the appeal of novelty and the authority of 
Continental success, yet London did not respond, London 
would not even go a first time to see if Humperdinck could 
still write the most winsome music of modern times. We 
must be content to recognise the fact that London’s whims 
present an insoluble problem; we can never be surprised 
by any manifestaticn of its regard or its indifference. 


Judged by any ordinary standard, “ Kénigskinder ” could 
not fail to be popular in any place where Opera is popular. 
Its story has that admixture of comedy and tragedy, of what 
is real and unreal, which most people like best in a play. 
Perhaps the tragedy predominates, and tender souls might 
feel that it is all too sad, this story of the misunderstood 
children who love each other so faithfully, for whom Fate is 
inexorable. We try to comfort ourselves, when the poor 
little frozen bodies are carried away, by remembering that 
it is but a nursery story, and happened only in the “ Once- 
upon-a-time”’ country; but for some of the spectators it 
may be an allegory with all too poignant a meaning. 
Violetta and Mimi and Gilda die, and the curtain falls on us 
unmoved, but the death of children—is that perhaps, some- 
thing more than we care to witness, even in a fairy-tale ? 
Well, we must not be too sensitive, aud take it all for true. 
If the end does bring a lump into our throats we have 
been well frightened in the first Act by the doings of the 
wicked witch, and have laughed merrily in the second at 
all the humours of the village characters. 


It is true that in ‘‘ Kénigskinder” we do not hear any 
melodies quite so lovable as those which so instantaneously 
won our hearts in “ Hansel and Gretel,” but none the less it 
is full of a heaven-instructed graciousness, and it has much 
more variety. The spirit of the second Act makes it a real 
masterpiece, and the touching music of the third, always 
simple with the simplicity which is born of truth and 
strength, comes very near to the finest parts of ‘“ Hansel and 
Gretel.” The performance was excellent. The score is 
surely not easy, but Herr Schalk was never in any per- 
plexity about it, and directed everything with complete 
mgstery. Frau Gura-Hummell was good as the Goosegirl, 
though we could imagine the part to be even more effective 
when sung by a lighter soprano. The Prince was a very 
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German Prince. Herr Bechstein made a delightfully comic 
Broom-maker, and a little maiden, Miss Beckley, did what 
she had to do most naturally, with just the right kind of 
childishness. But in spite of its charm and all the pains that 
had been lavished upon its presentation, “ Kénigskinder ” 
has not taken the town by storm. It is possible that we 
may never hear it again in London. Fortune loves to play 
us unkind tricks of this kind. She offers what some of us 
would be too glad to accept and take for our very own. But 
because the multitude is indifferent, she snatches away the 
treasure and there is an end of it. She need not have been 
so anxious to take “ Rigoletto” under her protection, for ii 
is in no danger. Superficially superior people may class it 
with the more ephemeral Italian operas which have served 
their purpose and are nearing the end of their career even 
in Italy, but their sneers cannot do much harm to an opera 
which has so important a place in the history of music’s 
development. Still, we are very glad, for Mr. Hammerstein’s 
sake, that Fortune decreed the capture of London by the 
new Gilda. 


From the moment that Miss Felice Lyne came on to the 
stage till she left it in her sack, the feeling of the most 
wearied opera-goer must have been one of positive refresh- 
ment. The young lady made him feel young again, and 
made him recall memories of similar girlish débuts, those of 
Albani, Zaré, Thalberg, Etelka, Gerster, Marie Van Zandt, and 
others. But such memories are not too numerous. Sopranos 
have generally come to us mature in body and mind. Of 
matronly Gildas there have been many, but it seems a long 
time since a girl-Gilda told us how she had lost her heart to 
Walter. 


Little Miss Lyne may well cry “Save me from my 
friends” when she reads panegyrics about herself which 
are both silly and ignorant. She is not a Patti or a Melba, 
though we sincerely hope she may come to resemble these 
great singers, and succeed to their fame. She has every- 
thing in her favour. The voice is fresh, sweet, and clear, 
the style is natural and winning ; there is abundant evidence 
of the lady’s possession of musician-like qualities, and she 
has the rare gift of charm in all she does. But she must go 
softly, and walk warily. It will be a thousand pities if she 
should as she grows older lose that exquisite quality which 
at present distinguishes her voice, and become only one of 
the many clever but colourless light sopranos known to 
every opera-house. She must not work too hard, and yet 
she must work, for she is not equally good in all parts of 
“ Rigoletto” —the scene in the Duke’s palace was not sung 
with the ease which marked “ Caro nome,” or the Quartett. 
She was well supported by Mr. Harrold as the Duke, and 
M. Renaud, though the latter is not so good as he used to be, 
having over-elaborated his acting till some of his gestures 
become tiresome. When, we should like to ask, was Mantua 
discovered to be in Switzerland ? 


Concerts continue to be numerous and interesting. The 
admirable “ Société des Concerts Francais ” have introduced 
us to the pleasant but not powerful music of M.M. Amédée 
and Maurice Renchsel ; Mr. Carl Flesch has played Joachim’s 
Hungarian Concerto in such a way as almost to persuade the 
hearer that its enormous difficulties have been exaggerated, 
anda Fantasia by M. Josef Suk, which is a piece brimful of 
spirit and beauty. But Mr. Flesch, though magnificent, is 
not a moving violinist, and the contrast between his cold 
propriety in the solo part, and Sir Henry Wood’s warmth 
in the orchestral part of the Fantasia was striking. Mme. 
Carrejio and M. Mischa Elman have played Franck’s Sonata 
together, giving the impression that neither of them knew it 
well enough, and the ensemble was very imperfect. But 
when they have laid a deep hold on Franck’s music, one can 
imagine that they might play it very finely. 
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rT J. J. ” 


WE called him “J. J.’’ after Mr. George A. Birmingham’s 
Irish curate, who figures so largely in “ The Major’s Niece ”’ 
and other books by the same distinguished author. There 
was no other name for him: he was so assertive, so fearless, 
so pertinacious, and had such a bullying way with his 
mother. Yet there was something attractive and even 
lovable about him. 

He appeared upon the stage of life and our lawn some 
time in May, a curious, fluffy little figure shepherded by 
an anxious mother, who responded nobly to his 
squeaky and constant demands for food. His brother 
showed up at intervals, and, being of a retiring 
disposition, was promptly dubbed “The Major; ”’ but 
“ J. J.’ dominated the scene. For his maw were reserved 
the choicest worms; he personally directed the maternal 
operations, plainly giving a hint as to likely locations; he 
hustled his brother “ The Major,’’ who accepted his fraternal 
admonitions ia a humble spirit; he cleared the lawn of all 
interlopers, and preached the Monroe Doctrine to lumbering 
thrushes and daring sparrows who encroached on his 
domain. With humans he was quietly familiar and con- 
descending: chairs with reclining forms had no terrors for 
him. Crumbs, however near to head or feet, were seized 
with indifferent circumspection. On occasion he deigned 
to perch briefly on a shoulder. 

It was only a question of time before he found his way 
indoors. The polished floor was almost his undoing. 
He had not reckoned upon a “ Prince’s’’ in the 
country, but he was not daunted, and_ gracefully 
planed over the intervening space between the French 
window and the carpet. Of course, no room in the 
house was sacred to him. He took a keen interest in the 
lessons of the day, and, perched upon the schoolroom table, 
kept the youngest child right in her vulgar fractions. He 
supervised, with a very round, bright and Mudie-like eye, 
the literature of the eldest daughter from the vantage point 
of a chair-back or shoulder. To the scandal of Mademoiselle, 
he superintends that young lady’s toilet operations, and 
puts in a decided chirrup or two on the question of summer 
wear. In the early morn, having accomplished his entrance 
by the window, he would perch pensively upon the elevated 
knees of the eldest daughter in bed, while reproaches not 
altogether unconnected with the early worm and the 
sluggard positively oozed from him. He was very regular 
at meal-times, and, not content with various tit-bits on the 
floor, flirted up to the table for a general inspection and a 
selection at leisure. At breakfast, he would gravely make 
the round from plate to plate, and, without an apology to 
forbearing Madam, would calmly sample the dish. 

He thoroughly enjoyed himself at clearing away, and, 
regardless of sundry “ hurrooshes,’’ would, on the tablecloth, 
superintend with a critical eye the removal of the débris. 
Nor did the culinary department escape his attention. 
Though “dratted’? by cook, he successfully maintained 
his right to inspect and partake of the materials for the 
coming meal, indicating by a knowing cock of his eye the 
desirability of adding another currant or two, or a trifle 
more flavouring in the sauce. At the end of the day, 
judging from his consumption, he might be said to have 
qualified as a member of the C.D.B., or Congested Districts 
Board, so dear to the heart of his prototype. In the early 
evening he would flit away to the shelter of the big laurel 
hedge, there, no doubt, to lay down the law to his long- 
suffering relations upon the doings of the humans, in which 
they, alas! were not privileged to take part. 

Now, as autumn advances, his scarlet waistcoat, covering 
a portly presence, becomes daily more in evidence: his 





brother, the gallant Major, is already in his guard’s full 
dress. Soon we must say farewell to his pert personality. 
We shall sadly miss his morning greeting, for, in spite of 
his pushfulness, our hearts have gone out to him. More 
power to you, “J.J.’’! May we meet again! 

) ee 








AN OXFORD LETTER 


“ Non cuivis homini contingitadire Corinthum.” It is from 
a feeling of pity for those who have never known, or who are 
no longer enjoying, the delights of Oxford that I give an 
account of our doings in that “ peerless pearl of cities.” 

Oxford is proverbially the home of lost causes, and now 
that Post-Impressionism has been relegated to the limbo 
of fossil things—to the company of the dodo and the 
icthyosaur -there has been produced in our midst a Post- 
Impressionist periodical, which rejoices in the name of 
Rhythm. This journalistic venture finds refuge for any view 
of art, literature, or music, however mediocre it may be, if 
only it is sufficiently complex, acting on the maxim—still 
popular among the “ Intellectuals” up here—that “to be 
intelligible is to be found out.” Rhythmis illustrated by the 
neurotic effusions of would-be Cubists. It is so easy for bad 
draughtsmanship to assume the guise of original genuis if 
one is a Cubist. 

The Times has been telling us that we are over-stocked 
with dois. Most undergraduates will heartily endorse this 
opinion. After all, are not these gentlemen, apart from their 
ornamental value and historic interest, a rather unnecessary 
adjunct to our existence here ? 

What part, for instance, do they play in the life of a 
wholly serious individual who thus sketched the schedule of 
one week’s employment? Being a good Papist, on Sunday 
evening he attended the Newman Society, and there discussed 
the action of Italy in Tripoli. On Monday he dealt with 
the recent strikes at his college Debating Socisty. Tuesday 
saw him learning of Agadir from the German point of view 
at the Hanover Club. A staunch Tory, he repaired on 
Wednesday to the Canning Club, whither the Germans of 
the night before had been invited to enlighten the Canningites 
on the mysteries of the Triple Alliance. On Thursday he 
helped to continue this policy at the Union. He talked 
about Shaw at a literary club on Friday, and by Saturday 
he had learnt all that young Oxford knew about Tripoli and 
the Triple Alliance, about strikes, and about Shaw. All 
this knowledge had been acquired from others such as 
himself, and thzs is the true education we receive at Oxford. 
Really dons are rather superfluous! 

In spite of their insignificance, they are, at times, quite 
unnecessarily obtrusive. It would appear that the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors are convinced that it is not good for 
the very young to make the acquaintance of ladies of the 
chorus, and for once they have hit upon a really effective way 
of preventing such very undesirable occurrences. We can 
no longer evince our superiority over lesser mortals—much 
to their envy and discomfiture—by entertaining at luncheon 
the most deliciously attractive amongst the bevy of fair 
maidens who occasionally visit this city of studies. For a 
monstrous pact has been entered upon whereby any such 
dainty person seen in the company of an undergraduate is 
immediately dismissed from her own. So has another 
opportunity for giving proof of our man’s estate been shame- 
fully snatched away from us by the all-too-paternal Proctors. 

[t is not often that Lord Selborne and Sir John Simon 
meet on the same platform—but they united in belauding 
Toynbeeism to us a short time ago. The real expert at this 
interesting meeting was Mr. Alexander Paterson, who spoke 
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from a very great knowledge and experience of the facts. 
It was certainly good for us to have our interest in social 
questions stimulated by three such very different persons— 
and to be reminded of the work which Oxford is doing in 
this respect. 

At the Union the Government was supported by an over- 
whelming majority in their action during the strikes. The 
policy of the Triple Alliance has been condemned and the 
Insurance Bill welcomed—and abhorrence of Reciprocity 
duly expressed—and this in spite of the fact that the Presi- 
dent and his chief subordinate are Radicals. But then the 
Presidents of the Union are chosen for ability and not 
politics. 

There is still some Conservatism at Oxford—though the 
Tories are “new” and their tenets untenable. 


“‘Youna Oxrorp.” 








ART 


THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Mr. F. Caytey Rosrinson’s drawings for the “ Blue Bird,” 
now being exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, are surely at 
least as fine as the play itself. For the play is the expression 
of the wonder of the world touching the life of children ; 
the significance and beauty of common things; the awe 
of disease and death ; the mystery of motherhood—all leading 
at last to the gentle moral that happiness will be found, not 
in the midst of adventures, but at home in the love of one 
another. We are not surprised that M. Maeterlinck was 
pleased with these drawings and wrote that “Vous avez 
interprété le conte par le dedans, au lieu de le traduire par 
le dehors.” They are, however, by no means all equally 
fine, and regarded as drawings, apart from their purpose as 
designs for scenes, those into which architecture is introduced 
are generally least satisfactory. But in the best of them, in 
the almost Greek aloofness, the dignity of the upright lines, 
the simplified forms, the unity of tone, the sensitive faces 
and the figures which, while so thoroughly human, yet seem 
almost a part of the plains, or the flat walls, or the motion- 
less water before which they are placed, one feels that the 
very spirit of the play has been expressed, and that to call 
Mr. Robinson an illustrator is less than justice. 

M. Dulac has produced some more of his jewel-like water- 
colours as illustrations to Stories from Hans Andersen, 
which may be seen in the Hogarth Room of the same 
Galleries, but to appreciate them one must be able to dis- 
associate them entirely from the work of the Danish writer. 
M. Dulac has painted them in his most Eastern manner— 
richness of colour and design and a perfume-laden air— 
beautiful indeed, but with the luxuriant beauty of the 
Arabian Nights. It is hardly possible that those who know 
the tale of “‘ The Little Seamaid,” for instance, could endure 
to read it again with these marble steps and gorgeous 
turbans in sight. It is a sort of sacrilege that such a story 
should have been so treated. 


We should like to say, however, that the Exhibition 
includes the most humorous design which we have seen by 
this artist (it is also one of the most exquisite in colour) in 
an illustration to “The Nightingale ”—“ Really,” said the 
Gentleman-in- Waiting, “I had no idea it was anything like 
that!” which must be seen to be appreciated. One feels 
that M. Dulac might be making something beautiful of his 
own. Why does he interfere so unsympathetically with the 
beautiful work of others ? 





THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


Proressor Se.wyn Image, M.A., delivered a lecture on “The 
Meaning and Importance of Decorative Art” on Monday 
last to a deeply interested audience. The artist, he observed, 
was not necessarily a painter of pictures; he might be a 
sculptor, architect, worker in metal, or designer of fabrics ; 
yet the idea of picture-painting immediately springs to our 
minds on hearing the word “artist.”” There exists a whole 
province of art with which painting has nothing to do. 

Tracing the revival of decorative art in this country, 
Professor Image spoke of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
which soon proved to have a much wider significance than 
its original aim—the reformation of the methods of paint- 
ing pictures; the famous enterprise of William Morris was 
to revolutionise English conceptions of art, although the 
public at first remained outside its influence. The Arts and 
Crafts movement, born in 1888, helped in a remarkable 
manner to spread the new ideas, to “bring home the 
importance of art as a common concern of decent civilised 
existence,” yet it was questionable whether our emancipation 
from the old bad thraldom had been so complete as we some- 
times imagine. 

The greatest art is that which deals with humanity—with 
the human figure; such was the view of the Greeks, and of 
a man who in many ways resembled them—Michael Angelo. 
Our modern notion of isolating decorative art as a secondary 
and comparatively unimportant affair was unsound. Professor 
Image commented upon the fact that although utility was a 
prime requirement of such things as household utensils, man 
is not satisfied with that; it is not enough that the house 
shelters, the knife cuts—he must have beauty, though 
different races and periods may be “ heavens apart” in their 
idea of what beauty is. From line and colour the progress 
of ornament went on to the representation of organic forms, 
of plants, &c., and finally made more and more use of the 
human form. The distinction between “artist” and “art 
worker” is to be deprecated ; it leads us to regard decura- 
tive art as a side of art that may be left out of the control of 
the artist—an attitude of mind which is perhaps the greatest 
disaster of all. 

On Monday next Miss Rosalind Travers will lecture on 
“ Finland.” 


The Poetry Society will publish in January next the 
first number of their new sixpenny periodical, The Poetry 
Review. This will contain articles on subjects connected 
with poetry, poetic criticism, &c.; reviews by competent 
critics, and original verse; it will aim “to uphold such 
poetic expression as is purely spontaneous,” and will strive 
“to excite an appreciation of existent poetry rather than 
stimulate the production of new verse.” 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Messrs. Mowsray are again well to the fore with their 
choice collection of Christmas cards and calendars. These 
have now been on the market for several weeks in readiness 
for the Christmas trade at home and abroad. The subjects 
of most of the designs partake of a religious character, the 
most expensive cards having reproductions of pictures by 
some of the Old Masters. The assortment is large and 
varied; some have merely illuminated verses printed in 
three colours on a small and dainty card; others are more 
elaborate with pictures as well as a considerable amount of 
letterpress. The prices of the cards vary from 1d. to 6d.; 
that of the almanacs from 1d. to 1s. It would indeed be a 
fastidious person who could not make a choice from s0 
beautiful a selection. 
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A WET DAY 


By RicHarp MIDDLETON. 


As we grow older it becomes more and more apparent that 
our moments are the ghosts of old moments, our days but 
pale repetitions of days that we have known in the past. 
It. might almost be said that after a certain age we never 
meet a stranger or win to a new place. The palace of our 
soul, grown larger let us hope with the years, is haunted 
by little memories that creep out of corners to peep at us 
wistfully when we are most sure that we are alone. Some- 
times we cannot hear the voice of the present for the 
whisperings of the past; sometimes the room is so full 
of ghosts that we can hardly breathe. And yet it is often 
difficult to find the significance of these dead days, restored 
to us to disturb our sense of passing time. Why have our 
minds kept secret these trivial records so many years to 
give them to us at last when they have no apparent conse- 
quence? Perhaps it is only that we are not clever enough 
to real the riddle; perhaps these trifles that we have 
remembered unconsciously year after year are in truth the 
tremendous forces that have made our lives what they are. 

Standing at the window this morning and watching the 
rain, I suddenly became conscious of a wet morning long 
ago when I stood as I stood now and saw the drops sliding 
one after another down the steamy panes. I was a boy 
of eight years old, dressed in a sailor suit, and with my 
hair clipped quite short like a French boy’s, and my right 
knee was stiff with a half-healed cut where I had fallen 
on the gravel path under the schoolroom window. It was 
a really wet, grey day. I could hear the rain dripping 
from the fir trees on to the scullery roof, and every now and 
then a gust of wind drove the rain down on the soaked 
lawn with a noise like breaking surf. I could hear the 
water gurgling in the pipe that was hidden by the ivy, 
and I saw with interest that one of the paths was flooded, 
so that a canal ran between the standard rose bushes and 
recalled pictures of Venice. I thought it would be nice 
if it rained truly hard and flooded the house, so that we 
should all have to starve for three weeks, and then be 
rescued excitingly in boats; but I had not really any hope. 
Behind me in the room my two brothers were playing chess, 
but had not yet started quarrelling, and in a corner my 
little sister was patiently beating a doll. There was a fire 
in the grate, but it was one of those sombre, smoky fires 
in which it is impossible to take any interest. The clock 
on the mantelpiece ticked very slowly, and I realised that 
an eternity of these long seconds separated me from dinner- 
time. I thought I would like to go out. 


The enterprise presented certain difficulties and dangers, 
but none that could not be surpassed. I would have to 
steal down to the hall and get my boots and waterproof 
on unobserved. I would have to open the front door with- 
out making too much noise, for the other doors were 
well guarded by underlings, and I would have to run down 
the front drive under the eyes of many windows. Once 
beyond the gate I would be safe, for the wetness of the 
day would secure me from dangerous encounters. Walking 
in the rain would be pleasanter than staying in the dull 
schoolroom, where life remained unchanged for a quarter 
of an hour at atime; and I remembered that there was a 
little wood near our house in which I had never been 
when it was raining hard. Perhaps I would meet the 
magician for whom I had looked so often in vain on 
sunsy days, for it was quite likely that he preferred walk- 
ing in bad weather when no one else was about. It would 
be nice to hear the drops of rain falling on the roof of 
the trees, and to be quite warm and dry underneath. 








Perhaps the magician would give me a magic wand, and 
I would do things like the conjurer last Christmas. 

Certainly I would be punished when I got home, for 
even if I were not missed they would see that my boots 
were muddy and that my waterproof was wet. I would 
have no pudding for dinner and be sent to bed in the 
afternoon; but these things had happened to me before, 
and though I had not liked them at the time, they did 
not seem very terrible in retrospect. And life was so dull 
in the schoolroom that wet morning when I was eight 
years old! 

And yet I did not go out, but stood hesitating at the 
window, while with every gust earth seemed to fling back 
its curls of rain from its shining forehead. To stand on 
the brink of adventure is interesting in itself, and now 
that I could think over the details of my expedition I was 
no longer bored. So I stayed dreaming till the golden 
moment for action was past, and a violent exclamation 
from one of the chess players called me back to a prosaic 
world. In a second the board was overturned and the 
players were locked in battle. My little sister, who had 
already the feminine craving for tidiness, crept out of her 
corner and meekly gathered the chessmen from under the 
feet of the combatants. I had seen it all before, and while 
I lead my forces to the aid of the brother with whom at 
the moment I had some sort of alliance, I reflected that 
I would have done better to dare the adventure and set 
forth into the rainy world. 

And this morning when I stood at my window, and my 
memory a little cruelly restored to me this vision of a 
day long dead, I was still of the same opinion. Oh! I 
should have put on my boots and my waterproof and gone 
down to the little wood to meet the enchanter! He would 
have given me the cap of invisibility, the purse of Fortu- 
natus, and a pair of seven-league boots. He would have 
taught me to conquer worlds, and to leave the easy triumphs 
of dreamers to madmen, philosophers, and poets. He would 
have made me a man of action, a statesman, a soldier, a 
founder of cities or a digger of graves. For there are two 
kinds of men in the world when we have put aside the 
minor distinctions of shape and colour. There are the 
men who do things and the men who dream about them. 
No man can be both a dreamer and a man of action, 
and we are called upon to determine what réle we shall 
play in life when we are too young to know what we do. 

I do not believe that it was a mere wantonness of memory 
that preserved the image of that one hour with such affec- 
tionate detail, where so many brighter and more eventful 
hours have disappeared for ever. It seems to me likely 
enough that that moment of hesitation before the school- 
room window determined a habit of mind that has kept 
me dreaming ever since. For all my life I have preferred 
thought to action; I have never run to the little wood; I 
have never met the enchanter. And so this morning when 
Fate played me this trick and my dream was chilled for 
an instant by the icy breath of the past, I did not rush out 
into the streets of life and lay about me with a flaming 
sword. No, I picked up my pen and wrote some words on 
a piece of paper, and lulled my shocked senses with the 
tranquillity of the idlest dream of all. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancetor Lawton 
THE FINANCES OF JAPAN 


THe announcement has been recently made that the J apanese 
Budget for 1912-13, as decided upon by the Cabinet, is 
framed on principles restricting undue expansion of the 
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expenditure, maintaining the sinking fund, abstaining from 
fresh borrowing, and avoiding increase of expenditure for 
any new schemes. It is further stated that there will be no 
recourse either to increased taxation or to additional 
borrowing. In view of the fact that there are large holdings 
of Japanese bonds in this country the announcement of 
the Saionji Government cannot fail to create a deep interest. 
From the telegraphed summary of the new Budget, however, 
the total estimated expenditure would seem to have been 
materially increased, and we have still to learn exactly how it 
is to be apportioned. The stability of the Empire is wholly 
dependent upon its economic development, and such 
development can only take place by a rigid curtailment 
of the present ambitious programme of armaments. In this 
connection the recent statement attributed to the Minister 
of Finance, to the effect that such curtailment was necessary 
in order to avert national bankruptcy, is not without 
significance. It is, however, improbable that the word 
bankruptcy was intended to reach the ears of the outside 
world; it was most likely employed for the purpose of 
securing Parliamentary support for the new programme. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that the minds of 
Japan’s foreign creditors are being carefully prepared for 
her next move in Manchuria—a move which will bring her 
rich territorial acquisitions. 


A BRIEF RETROSPECT 


The inability of Japan to obtain an indemnity from Russia 
wrought disastrous effects upon her national finances. With 
the complete failure in this respect of her diplomacy at 
Portsmouth—a failure which robbed the fruits of victory of 
all their sweetness—there passed finally from the minds of 
the few optimistic statesmen a fond hope, ani of the deluded 
masses a firm belief, that the dawn of a golden age was 
about to break over the stricken fortunes of the land. A 
very different future lay before them. Weighted with a 
gigantic load of debt, faced with an impoverished exchequer, 
and knowing not where to turn for relief, the Government 
of the day found themselves burdened with responsibilities 
and cares almost beyond their endurance. Wisely they 
adopted the policy of spending within the country itself the 
maximum amount possible from the proceeds of the war 
loans ; and there is no doubt that in this way a large sum 
was available for the partial relief of an acute crisis. 
Moreover, not only was strict economy practised in 
State and local finance, but thrift among the people 
was encouraged. A number of communal works were 
started in commemoration of the war, and _ these 
invariably took the form of productive enterprises, which, 
though necessarily on a small scale, constituted an 
important factor in the economic education of the masses. 
On the restoration of peace the banks held unprecedentedly 
large sums at interest, and for a considerable period there 
existed a boom similar to that which followed the war with 
China. Between July, 1905, and October, 1906, new under- 
takings aggregating fifty-six millions sterling of capital 
were started. During 1907, however, the boom began to 
reach dangerous dimensions. Flushed with triumph in the 
greatest campaign of modern history, the country indulged 
in an extravagant idea of the economic possibilities of its 
new status. Thevalue of the predominant position gained 
in Korea and Manchuria was altogether over-estimated. No 
longer content with a 5per cent. interest upon their deposits 
in the banks, the people eagerly sought new and more 
remunerative sources of investment. The inflow of foreign 
capital consequent upon the war loans had, for the time being, 
made money plentiful. With few exceptions, the merchants 
throughout the land were seized with a speculative craze, 
and, neglecting their own businesses which yielded steady 
though limited returns, they became the ready prey of the 





company-promoter. But as soon as the banks realised that 
their advances were being used for speculative purposes 
they declined to make further accommodations, and even 
legitimate merchants experienced a difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary funds to carry on their enterprises. 

There was a disposition to attribute the prevailing depres- 
sion to the Government, who as a matter of fact, were 
encountering grave difficulties in their direction of the State 
finances. In March, 1906, a Bill had been approved by the 
Diet providing that the annual amount of money to be 
transferred from the General Account to the National Debt 
Redemption Fund, in connection with the loans issued to 
meet the expenditure of the war with Russia, and of the 
conversion loans, should not fall below £11,250,000. Under 
this scheme the redemption was to be completed in about 
thirty years. The people confidently believed that at last 
they were to enjoy the long-promised remission of special 
taxation imposed to meet the war expenditure. But the 
Budget for 1907-8, instead of revealing measures of economy, 
showed an enormous expansion which, so far from rendering 
the reduction of taxation possible, called for new sources of 
revenue. An outlay of nearly £11,000,000, on account of 
the expansion and restoration of armaments, was included 
as a first instalment of a- programme involving a total 
expenditure of no less than £43,000,000 for military 
and naval purposes, to be spread over thirteen years 
Altogether the amount required for the Budget was. 
£11,500,000 in excess of the previous year. To meet the 
additional expenditure the Government decided to adopt 
the simple means of transferring £10,250,000 from the 
surplus of the special account for the extraordinary war 
expenses. It so happened that the revenue for the year was 
much larger than the sum originally estimated; for not 
only did it include the whole of the surplus from the war 
expenses, but also a substantial sum representing the repay- 
ment by Russia of the cost of maintaining the prisoners of 
war. These and other circumstances provided a_ total 
surplus of £26,000,000 for the following year. 

The addition of this enormous surplus to the year’s revenue 
(1908-9) was not, however, sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture, which had already been considerably expanded by 
reason of the large annual contributions required towards 
the programme of armaments, and a grave financial crisis 
was precipitated. The people vigorously protested against 
any suggestion that taxation should be increased, while the 
Naval and Military Departments were insistent in their 
demands for large appropriations. Unable to extricate the 
country from its difficulties, the Saionjai Ministry resigned, 
and Prince Katsura returned to power. 

When the new Premier assumed control of the national 
exchequer he was faced with difficulties that called for 
drastic treatment. He lost no time in announcing that there 
would be a radical curtailment in expenditure, and that in 
future no more public loans would be raised. Hitherto the 
plan had been followed of meeting certain annual expendi- 
tures—as, for instance, those required for the construction 
and improvement of railways, the extension of the telephone 
service, the establishment of a steel-foundry, and the special 
items brought over from the war account—by means of the 
proceeds of loans. Henceforth these projects, with the 
exception of the railways—for which special provision 
was made—were to be chargeable upon the revenue. 
At the same time, it was laid down that the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt should amount to not less 
than £5,121,377 in any year, and that it should be 
gradually increased with the balance derived through the 
reduction of interest payable in consequence of the decrease 
in the principal. The special provision made for the rail- 
ways, to which I have alluded, consisted in separating from 
the Budget all accounts relating to them, and placing them 
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on an independent basis. While on the one hand, however, 
a genuine saving was undoubtedly effected in the national 
expenditure, sufficient revenue was only found, in the first 
place, by reason of a surplus available from that of the pre- 
ceding year, and which, it will be recalled, consisted mainly 
of the amount carried over from the war account and of the 
sum representing the reimbursement of outlay for maintain- 
ing prisoners of war; and, in the second place, by the 
separation of the railways from the Budget, a measure that 
merely transferred and did not remove the burden on 
national finance. At the same time it was found necessary 
to effect still further postponements of expenditure in the 
elaborate programme of ~post-bellum expansions which 
Marquis Saionji had originated, and which, as a matter of 
fact, he was himself compelled to readjust in the year 
immediately following its inception. 

The new Government decided that £12,000,000 on account 
of extraordinary military and naval expenditure, and 
£5,000,000 on account of extraordinary expenditure for 
productive outlays, making a total of £17,000,000, was to be 
postponed. By effecting certain economies in administra- 
tive expenditure, and by separating the railway account, as 
before mentioned, they succeeded in balancing the Budget 
without recourse to further taxation. But it must not be 
supposed that either Marquis Saionji or Prince Katsura 
actually curtailed the programme. They morely readjusted 
the annual outlays, or, in other words, introduced a system 
of deferred payments. Ina subsequent article I will draw 


some inevitable conclusions from the present state of the 
finances of Japan. 








MOTORING 


In the earlier years of motoring opinions as to the effect of 
habitual indulgence in the pastime upon the health were by 
no means unanimous. Many and strange-named were the 
nervous and other ailments which, according to the alarmist 
section of the medical fraternity, would befall the motorist 
of average constitution who neglected its warnings. As 
might have been anticipated, very scant attention was paid 
to these lugubrious predictions by those who had already 
experienced the novel and rejuvenating effects of the new 
form of locomotion ; but it is possible that some of the more 
timid members of the community may have been influenced 
by them to the extent of depriving themselves of the mani- 
fold advantages afforded by the car. To all such one can 
cordially recommend a perusal of an extremely interesting 
and convincing article entitled “Motoring as an Aid to 
Health,” which appears in the Autocar of December 2nd. 
It is written by a West-end consulting physician, who 
naturally has amongst his clients many who have become 
motorists, and who is therefore in a position to express a 
weighty opinion on the subject. He finds that since the 
inception of motoring the improvement in the health of 
his clients generally has been so marked as to make it a 
very interesting and instructive proceeding to endeavour to 
analyse the reason; and the result of his cogitations is the 
conviction that the beneficial effects of motoring are due 
primarily to the physiological fact that the circulation 
18 stimulated and the respiration made more rapid by the 
mereased pressure of the wind on the body. The imme- 
diate effect of this is to introduce an unusual quantity of 
oxygen into the system, which, in its turn, has the 
happy result of banishing depression and moodiness, and 
soothing nerves strained by the unnatural stress of modern 
life. And the unique property of motoring is, it appears, 
that it confers these benefits upon its devotees without 
entailing undue exertion on their part. 


Leaving generalities for particulars, the writer in question 
has found that motoring has a direct and most beneficial 
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effect in the curing of insomnia. In such cases it is 
the remedy he has prescribed times without number, 
and with invariable success. Anmwmia, and many of the 
most common forms of germ-produced disease, such as 
consumption, asthma, chronic bronchitis, and suppura- 
tions, are all ailments upon which motoring exercises 
a distinctly curative influence; whilst even certain forms 
of mild heart-disease are undoubtedly ameliorated by a 
moderate use ofthe car. It must not, however, be supposed, 
says the writer of the article, that motoring is a panacea for 
all ailments, or even that it will invariably cure the diseases 
referred to; but, broadly speaking, it is “undoubtedly a 
pastime of the greatest benefit to our physical and social 
well-being.” 


The prospects of the formation of the National Council of 
Motorists, which is to represent the motoring interests of 
the country generally in matters affecting legislation and 
taxation, do not seem to improve. The A.A. and M.U., with 
its 39,000 membership, still fails to see why it should consent 
to be placed on an equality, so far as representation and 
voting power are concerned, with organisations possessing 
a few hundred members only, and it is hardly likely to 
change its views on the subject. In the meantime the 
R.A.C. Committee, for some reason best known to them- 
selves, have just announced their intention of placing 
“observers” on the Kentish roads to prevent reckless 
driving. As this is a sphere of work which was initiated 
by the A.A. and M.U., and which is efficiently carried out 
by its extensive patrol system, the action of the R.A.C. 
seems peculiarly inopportune. Deliberate encroachment on 
another party’s special field of activity, and a cool ignoring 
of the many years’ valuable work done by that party, are 
hardly conducive to harmonious work on a common council. 


The issue of the apparently inevitable litigation between 
those well-known motor firms the Daimler and the Argyll 
Companies will be awaited with considerable interest in 
motoring circles. Any expression as to the rights and 
wrongs of the matter are for obvious reasons not permissible 
in these columns at this stage, but it may be said that the 
dispute centres upon the question as to whether a British 
patent taken out in July, 1905, by Mr. C. Y. Knight and Mr, 
Kilbourne—Mr. Knight being the famous designer of the 
Daimler “Silent Knight” engine—covers all forms of the 
sleeve-valve four-cycle explosion motor, irrespective of the 
number of sleeves. As is generally known, the “ Silent 
Knight ” has a double sleeve, but in a “ manifesto” handed 
to the members of the Press at the recent dinner given by 
the Daimler Company in London Mr. Knight stated that it 
was with the single sleeve-valve that all the initial 
experiments were made by him. The new Argyll engine, 
which created much interest at the Olympia Show, is of the 
single-sleeve type, and the Argyll Company claim that it is 
not covered by the Knight patent, but by their own. Mr. 
J. 8. Matthew, the managing director of Argylls Limited, 
announces his intention of upholding the validity of the 
Argyll patents in the Courts, so one can only wait and see 
what the result of the legal fight will be. Inthe meantime, 
as the Daimler Company, or rather Messrs. Knight and 
Kilbourne, have issued a warning to the public to the effect 
that if they purchase or use any car containing the new 
Argyll engine they run the risk of proceedings for an 
injunction, Mr. Matthew desires to make it known that with 
every Argyll car containing the new engine an indemnity 
under the seal of the Company will be given to each pur- 
chaser. 


R. B. H. 





IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Ir there was little business last week on the Stock Exchange, 
there has certainly been less this week. The general feeling 
is that nothing will be done until after Christmas. The 
entire disinclination of the public to come into anything is 
put down to a variety of causes. The Conservative says 
that no one will dare to launch out whilst the Radical is at 
the head of affairs. The Radical replies that the absence of 
trade in the City is due to a superfiuity of business in the 
country. The foreigner, more sensitive to external compli- 
cations, declares that Europe, armed to the teeth, is on the 
verge of a great battle. There may be some truth in all 
three assertions. But it is perfectly certain that at the 
present time the investor is demanding a very high rate of 
interest for his money. Even conservative institutions like 
insurance companies consider that they should get 4} to 5 
per cent., whereas a few years ago they were satisfied with 
3; to 4. This greed for high interest is distinctly dangerous. 
It is leading us into strange risks. Almostall the companies 
that now make their appearance are companies that appeal 
to the desire for a high yield. Naturally a high yield means 
a big risk. There have been various prospectuses issued 
during the week, none of them particularly attractive, and 
none of them appear to be going very well. The National 
Bituminous Coal and Coke offered 1,000,000 dollars profit- 
sharing 6 per cent. gold bonds at 95. But itis hardly likely 
that the ee pre would apply. The Puebla 'l'ramway 
offered 3,000, dollars 5 per cent. prior lien bonds at 95. 
This is a Pearson concern, and Lord Cowdray and his 
friends would probably see that it was a success. The 
issue is a reasonable speculation. A company called the 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association, has been asking 
for £48,000, the idea being to sell fruit and vegetables 
on a sort of semi-co-operative principle. But such a 
concern can only attain success through good management. 
The City of Lima asked for a loan of £600,000. The 
interest to be paid is 5 per cent., and the issued price 93}. 
The security is reasonably good. Mr. Lampard has brought 
out the Bah Lias Tobacco and Rubber Estates, extending 
over 40,000 acres. The price seems moderate and the issue 
a fair gamble. Candidly the British public does not appear 
at all anxious to subscribe for anything. 


The Zervudachi tragedy grows more intense as the weeks 
goon. Ambrose Zervudachi shot himself, broken in fortune 
and deserted by the woman he loved. George Zervudachi 
has been arrested at the suit of Rodocanachi and Reynolds, 
and charged with forging 30,000 shares in the Ghizeh and 
Rhodah Land Company. Manoli is hurrying back to Egypt 
to meet a similar charge, and it is said that he had given 
his brother formal notice that he intended to leave the firm, 
and that the brother did not register this in accordance with 
Egyptian law. Everybody is full-of sympathy for Manoli, 
who married the charming daughter of Dranet Pasha, who 
left her a million of money. Truly this is one of the 
greatest commercial tragedies this generation has seen. 
Last week I put the liabilities at five millions. I am afraid 
that they will be six millions. The whole Greek colony is 
involved. These Greeks are wonderful money makers. It 
is said that in London alone eleven families of Greeks are 
worth thirty-three millions sterling. The Zarifis, the Salvagos, 
and all the other great Greek houses of the Mediterranean 
are enormously wealthy, but they are speculative. The 
estates of the bankrupt families are being gradually 
liquidated. The large block of Land Bank shares have 
been placed in Paris. The Behera shares are nearly all placed 
here. Fortunately most of the investments of the house were 
good, and there is not much difficulty in selling them to the 
various trust companies, who are well informed as to the 
intrinsic wealth of Egypt, and are glad to buy such shares 
at the present low prices. The banks that are interested in 
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the failures declare that they will come out without loss, 
and that the various loans that they made were amply 
secured by first-class securities. 


Monzy.—The Government offered 3} millions of Treasury 
bills and got nearly 8 millions applied for. The average 
rate realised was 3 5-16. Money is a little harder, for the 
market did not like the deficit shown by the New York 
banks. Probably this deficit is actually due to the support 
given by New York to Berlin, and it seems likely that the 
United States will withdraw a portion of her money from 
the Continent. During the recent crisis in Berlin the New 
York houses lent freely, and apparently the little boom in 
Yankee rails has tied up their finances. 

Consoits.—Consols have been weaker, and it is said now 
that there is a little bull account open. This is probably 
more than doubtful. But there is no question that the 
speeches of both Sir Edward Grey and the Chancellor dis- 
appointed everybody, and there is very little to go for in the 
Consol market at the moment. If, however, the price falls 
any lower they are a good purchase, for we are bound to 
get cheap money in the New Year, and this will send the 
price back probably to 80. The market in Consols seems to 
grow less supple every year. The dealers refuse to put any 
stock upon their books. We nowsee what a fearful mistake 
we made when we yoy the scope of trustee securities. 
Nobody benefited, and the credit of the country has been 
permanently damaged. 


Foreicners.—So determined are the great banks to 
support Chinese and Japanese stocks that, in spite of the fact 
of the whole of Southern China being in favour of a Republic 
and that Japanese finances are in a serious condition, the fall 
in stocks is very small. The only shares in the foreign 
market that show any life are Tintos and Perus. The 
Americans now talk bearish on copper, and say that the 
porphyry mines will swamp the rest of the world. We have 
heard this story for a long time past. Undoubtedly the 
porphyry mines appear able to produce copper at 2 to 3 
cents a pound lower than those in Butte and Lake Superior. 
But working costs are coming down and the older mines are 
effecting great economies. There may be something at the 
back of all this bear talk of which we are ignorant, and 
certainly the Americans do not quite realise the English and 
Continental demand for copper. They think that there is a 
rig on, whereas the metal is being genuinely consumed. 
Perus have been bid up to over 46 by the French, who liked 
the report. But the profits, although £136,000 higher than 
last year, are a shade less than some of the critics expected. 
Nevertheless the figures are good. But, good as they are, 
they do not justify the present price of the preference. 


Home Ratts.—The Home Railway market seems lethargic. 
The jobbers laid in a supply of shares, expecting that the 
public would certainly come in now that the strike question 
appears to have been settled. But they were disappointed. 
There was no buying to speak of, and the speculators inside 
the House immediately got out of their stock. Nevertheless 
I urge those with money to invest to buy all the heavy lines, 
for the traffics are good and the yield on a trust of Home 
Railway ordinary stocks would be over 5 per cent. We 
must not forget that we are at the end of the year, and that 
the dividends will begin to be paid in February. 


We are therefore buying shares that are full of dividend, a 
great consideration to a careful man. We may rely upon 
all the leading railways paying the same dividends for the 
last half-year of 1911 as they paid in the same half-year in 
1910. The yields are thus easily calculated. There is 
nothing speculative in such a purchase, and perhaps that 
is why there is very little business in this market. 


Yankees.—The Yankee market has gone very dull, and 
evidently the bulls rather overdid their purchases. There 
is some talk of a revival of speculation in Goulds Missouri 
Pacific, which is said to be doing well. But Kuhn Loeb and 
Company will hardly forget the affront that was put upon 
them by the Gould party. Therefore one needs caution. I 
do not see much to go for this week in Yankee Rails, 


although I believe that prices will be kept strong to the end 
of the year. 





RusBeR.—Malaccas continue to move upwards, not on 
merits, but on pure manipulation. On merits they are not 
worth £3 ashare. But if Mr. Malcolm Lyon and his very 
strong friends the Baker Mason crowd decide that they 
must have Malaccas at £15 they will surely go there. Mr. 
Lampard is as much annoyed as everybody else at the 
Tangkah offer of debentures, and a committee has been 
appointed to consider the position of this company. If Mr. 
Lampard chooses, he can, of course, finance it. He may 
think the estate good enough to take over, in which case 
the shareholders may congratulate themselves, for the 
Harrison and Crosfield management is always efficient. 
Tandjong Malim is a disappointing report. Rubber shares 
have been a little harder. Probably the bears have been 
buying back. 

Ow.—Oil is quite out of fashion at the moment, and there 
is no news of any importance. The Shell people are hard 
at work in Egypt, and promise to send home the first cargo 
of Egyptian oil. They have sunk £30,000 in the field, and 
have agreed to find another £10,000. Those who are 
interested in Egyptian oil are therefore confident. 

Kavrirs.—Paris occasionally buys a few Kaffirs, but it 
must be admitted that the public are completely out of this 
market. The Van Ryn report was no better than any one 
expected, and, although the price of Van Ryn shares would 
appear to give a fair yield on present dividends, we must 
not forget that the increase in the capacity of the mill will 
considerably reduce the life of this mine. It is never wise 
to buy into mines unless they have a life of from twenty to 
twenty-five years, for the tendency is always to discount the 
future and mark prices down. A big syndicate has been 
formed to support the market and Central Mining are to 
manage the operation. 

Ruopestans.—Chartered keep firm on a very definite 
rumour that the revenue of the Chartered Company for the 

ast year exceeds expenditure by over £300, If the 

hodesian magnates intend to make the market strong they 
can only do it by putting up Chartered. But they are each 
one playing for their own hand, and the public has lost all 
confidence in the future of Rhodesia. The United Rhodesia 
report showed that it had, like all the other finance com- 
panies, huge blocks of shares it was anxious to sell. 


MisceLLangzous.—The Omnibus report had the result of 
marking up ’Bus stock to 161}. I gave the figures last 
week, but the report somewhat varies these figures, although 
the actual result is the same. The company has had a 
magnificent year, and has bravely written off the whole of 
its loss on horse "buses. It will now be able to tackle the 
question of depreciation in the motor-’bus. As far as can 
be gathered, it has only depreciated its motor-’buses 10 per 
cent. This, of course, is not sufficient. But until the 
chairman makes his speech we shall not be accurately 
informed on this point. Marconis have been one of the 
gambling features of the week, and the Dutchmen say that 
they will put them to 60s. But I am told that the wise 
people inside the company think that they are quite high 
enough to-day. The Municipal Trust and Emil Garcke will 
bring out their "Bus Company in a few days. 


RayMonD RADCLYFFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Max Plowman, in taking exception to the Shakespeare 
standard, has run a-tilt against the common prejudice that fogs 
the issue whenever a “revival” of any description is mooted. 
That prejudice is that the revival must necessarily follow the 
exact lines of the original tradition—in short, that it must be a 
reproduction. So every one seems to take it for granted that 








when a “Revival of Poetic Drama” is spoken of it necessarily 
means drama in blank verse, more or less, as Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
took it, of the Shakespearean order; or perhaps the more liberal 
conception would permit rhymed couplets. .Asfaras one can 
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gather who has only had the fortune to read the review of Mr. 
Lambe’s book and not the book itself, this same restricted view 
of the matter is his own. But why need it be so? Blank verse 
is a form that least supports anything but the highest measure 
of excellence, and, as Mr. Plowman indicates, the supreme genius 
of Shakespeare overshadows it for all time, or until his equal 
arises, which is a remote eventuality. For the dramatic revivalist 
to essay his aspiring blank verse under that shadow is for him to 
adventure among numberless pitfalls of archaism and artificiality, 
say what we will of the “ universality of Shakespeare,” and to be 
more or less distracted from the livingness of his theme. If there 
is to be a revival of poetic drama at all, it must fearlessly make 
its own forms, in accord with an essentially modern spirit. For a 
revival is a matter of spirit and not of form. 

Now, if I understand Mr. Plowman rightly, he has this in mind 
when he makes the suggestion of a lyrical drama, and [ am 
inclined to agree with his forecast. We cannot ignore the influ- 
ences that have been at work of recent years in the sphere of the 
prose drama. They certainly all make against the traditions of 
blank verse. If one may strain the term, there is something of 
a lyric quality about the new serious prose drama. The “grand 
style” which one associates more or less with the stately cadences 
of blank verse is not acclimatised to this present age, whether 
that be a matter for regret or no. Let some one give us a drama 
that is frankly and unapologetically poetic, not a mere prose play 
“done into” blank verse, or an uninspired imitation of the poetic 
drama of another age, but one that produces its dramatic effect 
by purely lyrical expression, and we shall at least be provided 
with an illuminating experiment. One thinks of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s “The Coming of Love” as giving some suggestion of 
how it might be done, though it may not be taken as an exact 
example. 

Nor do I feel quite so pessimistic as some of your correspon- 
dents as to the reception of a new drama on these lines. If 
certain indications are anything to go by, the poetic ideals in 
stage representation are in the ascendant. The ideals of such 
men as Mr. Gordon Graig and Professor Max Reinhardt, the 
revival of classical dancing, the work of Leon Bakst in the 
Russian Ballet—these are all inspired with the poetic spirit. 
Whether the attention they are receiving is widely serious. or 
whether it is partly the passing popular craze for “ some new 
thing,” remains tobe seen. There is at all events a promise in 
them, so far as they are virile and honest expressions of the 
spirit and ideals of to-day. And if a revival of the poetic drama 
be attacked in the same spirit, I do not see why it should not 
immediately claim a following.—Yours, &c., 

Put. J. FIsHer. 

Alpraham, Cheshire, December 2nd, 1911. 


To the Editor of Tur AcAaDEMY 


S1r,—Will you allow me to say, in reply to Mr. Linnell, that 
when I wrote to you about Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s strictures on 
poetic drama I had not seen Mr. Lawrence Lambe’s “ Experi- 
ments in Playwriting,” and therefore had not the slightest inten- 
tion of conveying any opinion of it. I have since obtained the 
book and found it highly stimulating, although I do not agree 
with all Mr. Lambe’s conclusions. 

For instance, in his interesting prefatory essay Mr. Lambe 
says: “From long familiarity with the subject, I should con- 
sider all that I am about to say as obvious and therefore 
axiomatic, except that in practice I constantly hear one part or 
the other called in question. On the practicai recognition of the 
distinctions between (1) lyrical and dramatic verse, (2) character- 
isation in the novel and drama, (3) tragedy and history, I base 
all my hopes for the future of poetic drama.” 

At the risk of appearing foolish to Mr. Lambe, I should like 
to question the first (as it is doubtless to Mr. Lambe the most 
obvious) of these distinctions. Is there a fundamental difference 
between lyric and dramatic verse, for if not I do not think Art 
will recognise a “ practical” one ? 

Roughly, I suppose we may say that lyrical poetry is that 
expression of emotion which the poet feels about anything, 
whereas dramatic poetry may be roughly said to be the expression 
of emotional thought in the mouth of the sufferer. Mr. Lambe 
would seem to suggest that not only are these two kinds of poetry 
unrelated, but that the best way to set about the task of pro- 
ducing poetic drama is first of all to make up your mind that 
you will not allow yourself to be drawn up into lyrical poetry. 
Now if I say that I should write down instead of wp, perhaps the 
fundamental difference between. us will be obvious. For. my 


part I think it must be much easier to write sublime lyrics than 





dramatic poetry. Keats hoped that when his powers had come 
to maturity he would be able to write drama. Shelley, in “ The 
Cenci,” just gave us a taste of the power he was developing. [ 
do not think that dramatic poetry is, as it were, of a different 
genus from lyrical, but that it is the natural and inevitable 
development of unbiased imaginative power. 

The study of lyrical poetry from this standpoint is exceed. 
ingly interesting. Your readers have only to look at the verse 
published in your columns last week to see how a poem that 
begins in something very like coloured prose may rise to almost 
dramatic poetry. ‘Of course, the perfect instance of this kind of 
thing is Tennyson’s “St. Agnes’ Eve,” where from scarce 
kindled fire the emotion blazes up into vivid action, to fade 
again into normality in the end. Perfect—in regard to move. 
ment, and perfect as an illustration of how the imagination 
becomes dramatic. 

It therefore follows that just as I consider the ability to write 
lyric verse a necessary preliminary to the making of dramatic 
verse (and I can recall no instance of one being able to do 
the second unless he were able to do the first) so must the actors 
who shall speak dramatic verse first prove themselves proficient 
in the art of speaking lyric verse. If aman cannot say the “ Ode 
to the West Wind” rhythmically, passionately, intelligently, 
beautifully, how can he be ready to give proper utterance and 
suitable gesture to those forms of poetry which are but a 
greater development of lyrical poetry ? 

Let us begin at the beginning. To-day words are a com- 
mentary instead of being the cause. Words are dead. They have 
to be brought to life again before we can ever get realdrama. It 
is no use dragging them out and laying them unimaginatively 
over exciting incidents. Nothing is made dramatic by force of 
external will. Earthquakes, accidents, coincidences do not make 
drama, else Shakespeare would have to give place to Mr. Arthur 
Collins. The writer who seeks to atone for imaginative slackness 
by adventitious theatrical aids is also outside the pale. He is 
like a painter seeking to make a “ speaking likeness ” by daubing 
colour over a photograph. In the creation of a work of art 
every artist works from beginning to end in his own chosen 
medium, For the dramatist words are that medium. Hence if 
action is the body of drama, words are the soul; and did not 
great Edmund Spenser say that the “soul is form and doth the 
body make”? Anything. else is base materialism that has 
nothing to do with creative art. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer two quotations by way of 
contrast. They were both written in 1903. Hereis Mr. Brander 
Matthews :— 

“In all the modern languages the drama has reached an 
advanced period of its evolution, when it has definitely specialised 
itself, and when it has been able to disentangle itself from the 
other and non-dramatic elements with which it was perforce 
commingled in the more primitive periods.” 

Here is Mr. W. B. Yeats :— 

“TI think the theatre must be reformed in its plays, its 
speaking, its acting, and its scenery. That is to say, I think 
there is nothing good about it at present. First—We have to 
write or find plays that will make the theatre a place of intel- 
lectual excitement. . Second—lIf we are to restore words 
to their sovereignty we must make speech even more important 
than gesture upon the stage. Third—We must simplify acting, 
especially in poetical drama. Fourth—Just asit is necessary to 
simplify gesture that it may accompany speech without being its 
rival, it is necessary to simplify both the form and colour of 
scenery and costume.” 

The articles from which these excerpts are taken (“ The Future 
of the Drama,” Monthly Review, February, and “ The Reform of 
the Theatre,” Samhain) appear to me respectively as the worst 
and best comments on “ the present chaos.”—Yours, &c., 

Max PLowMay. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sin,—Your correspondent Mr. Arthur Linnell is very much 
to the point when he writes:—“ Mr. Lambe believes 
that success is to be obtained by making poetic drama much less 
lyrical and laying far greater stress on psychology, construction, 
and characterisation than has been done in any modern verse- 
dramas.” Poetic drama in these last days has suffered sadly 
from lack of characterisation. In many plays it might be the 
same personality using each of the characters in turn as a mask 
for his utterance, with nothing in the way of differentiation save 
the mask. No doubt it is easier to introduce personal idiosyn- 
crasies into prose than into verse, but they must mark our 
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dramatic verse if it is ever to make a wide or powerful appeal. 
A mere continuance of beautiful lines, as in so much of- Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ work, is not enough. Perhaps the device of 
making the various characters speak in different metres might 
help, but it would need to be handled by a consummate master 
in order to be convincing. On the whole, perhaps the blank 
verse form is the better medium for most poets as well as being 
more suitable for the genius of our language. 

It appears inevitable also that modern poetic drama should 
have more of “ psychology ” in it. The novelist can revel all down 
one page or more in acute analysis of states of feeling, but no 
such course is open to the dramatist. His must be embodied 
psychology, so to speak. Surely it isnot beyond the power of the 
poet to introduce into his charmed words that infinite suggestive- 
ness which gives the key to character and lays bare the springs 
of motive and will! The aimof many of our younger poets has 
been almost too exclusively at the beautiful. They have not 
looked out to the wider horizons of life itself—which is not 
exclusively beautiful. If they had they might have achieved that 
deeper and larger beauty which exists not so much in details as 
in the whole of a finished work. Poetic drama must display the 
naked .soul in full view, instead of covering it with a beautiful 
drapery of words. It will then achieve something more vital and 
convincing than it has done for many years.—I am, yours truly, 

Wituiam Daw. 

Oakfield, Nelson, near Cardiff, December 4th, 1911. 


WHY TARIFFS ARE AS' NECESSARY AS FREEDOM 


To the Editor of Tur AcapEMy 


Srr,—No one, I think, will deny the truism that a nation's 
methods of economy are to be seen in its methods of taxation. A 
high system of taxation is the result of a non-economic system of 
Liberalism, as a low system of taxation is the result of an 
economic system of Conservatism. The first is entirely repre- 
sentative of national demand, and the second of national supply. 

Now a system, to be a balanced system of taxation, should be 
equally representative of both—that is to say, it should be a com- 
bined Liberal and Conservative system. In other words, a 
national system of taxation should neither take a high nor a low 
form, but rather an adjustable or moving form. Thus, when the 
difficulty is one of supply, as it is at the present time, a policy 
inimical to demand—that is to say,a tariff or Conservative policy— 
should be instituted. Likewise, when the difficulty is one of 
demand, a policy inimical to supply—that is to say, a freeing or 
Liberal policy—should be instituted. 

The whole secret of Fiscal adjustment is to be found in the unity 
and not in the separation of trade principles—that is to say, in 
the mutual formation of their absolute movements. The national 
ground of demand (importation) and the national ground of 
supply (exportation) shou!d be so taxed as to limit or adjust each 
other. It is just because Capital needs a Conservative policy 
that Labour needs a Liberal policy. 

This, I think, ought to open the eyes of the working electorate 
as to which party is the representative of freedom and which 
party is the representative of tyranny.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

H. C. Danret. 

Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, December 4th, 1911. 


MAIDEN SPEECHES 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY 


Str,—Respecting the very successful maiden speech which Mr, 
Mark Sykes, the new Unionist Member for Central Hull 
delivered in the House of Commons the other day, reference has 
been made to those of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. 
Smith as being among the most exceptionally successful maiden 
efforts of modern times. But the most brilliant maiden speech 
I ever listened to in the House of Commons was that of the Hon. 
George Nathaniel Curzon, now Earl Curzon of Kedleston, which 
was delivered on the Debate on the Address on January 31st, 
1887. I was so thrilled by its remarkable eloquence that I 
exclaimed to myself at the time, “ That man will one day become 
Prime Minister!” Eleven years afterwards, when he had not 
yet turned forty, he became Viceroy of India—a position scarcely 
less exalted than that of Prime Minister of England.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, 

ALGERNON AsHTON, 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead. 





AN INQUIRY 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—May I inquire, through the medium of your paper, if 
there is any society established for the study of Provence, 
Troubadour poetry, or “things Provencal” ? 

A frequent visitor to Provence, I should like to learn of 
agencies to further study this most interesting land, people, «&c. 
Any information would be welcomed by 

A Lover or PROVENCE. 

Gloucester, December Ist, 1911. 
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P & O Round the World Tours 


"EE -9r--7 a ee ; 


R.M.S.P. 


PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 











Lznetu oF | | 



































To Farr Tour SarLine 
MoROccO Fro Day E 
° ait he ® Th London. 
Canary istes, & £22, 2. . 
Madeira. Fortnight. 
THE AZORES. | £17. | won, | One 
SPAIN & 8 Southampton 
POR TUGAL. £12. upwards. Weekly, & Liverpool. 
Fro From Fortnightly Southampton 
WEST INDIES. Q. 34. Wednesdays. | _& Cherbourg. 
Rounae SOUTH about Southampton 
AMER‘CA,| ©! | 10 weeks. Weekly. & Liverpool. 





t Including Hotel Accommodation. 
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In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 












Weekly Review 


of Politics, Art, 
Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 


direct from the Publishers 


for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. 





COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., London, 
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